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From the seeds in a packet of Sutton’s 
American Tree (Perpetual) Carnation come the 
loveliest, healthiest, most beautifully perfumed 
blooms, in all colours. Grow them, cut them for 
the house, wear them! Packets at $1.22 and 6lc. 
Sutton’s Seeds—Britain’s Best—have a resident 


t. D-l, 
P.O. Box 646, Glen Head, Long Island, N. Y., 
from whom Sutton’s Amateur Guide, an informa- 
tive catalogue, can be had at 35c post-paid. 


Sutton’s Seeds are obtainable from: 
The WAYSIDE GARDENS Co., Mentor. Ohio 
and at R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 
34th Street and Broadway, New York City 
a7 


representative, Mr. G. H. Penson, 


Orders may also be sent to: 
SUTTON & SONS LTD., Dept. D-1 
The Royal Seed Establishment, Reading, England 


WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 


DEMANDS 


Wilson's 
SCALE-O 


The Superior 


DORMANT SPRAY 


Protection against, and eradica- 
tion of, scale infestations on 
vines, shrubs and trees can best 
be done by dormant spraying 
with Wilson’s Scale-O. This im- 
proved miscible oil spray has 
special ingredients added to en- 
hance its ovicidal effect. Scale-O 
has unsurpassed spreading and 
penetrating qualities, handles 
easily at low temperatures, and 
is widely used and endorsed. 


Write for Bulletin E-121 
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Cover Illustration—‘‘Florida Palms.”’ 
Photograph by John Kabel. 
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WHEN gathering Christmas greens from the woods, observe the con- 
servation rules. 

THE TOP dressing of lawns with stable manure during the Winter 
is not now being recommended by the most modern greens keepers. 

POTTED bulbs which have been put away in the cellar or coldframe 
are now ready for forcing in the living room if their pots are found 
to be full of roots. 

IT IS time for all bird feeding equipment to be in place and well sup- 
plied with wild bird food, which is available from seed stores, seed 
dealers, and nurseries. 

HOLLYHOCKS and foxgloves often smother during the Winter if 
given a heavy covering of mulch. A little brush with a few leaves 
added is sufficient protection. 

COLDFRAMES in which pansies, English daisies, campanulas, and 
perennial plants of other sorts are being wintered over should be 
given ventilation on all sunny days. 

BUSH roses should be hilled up with loam in the shape of a cone to 
a height of about a foot. Additional protection in the form of mulch 
may be added at the owner’s discretion. 

HEAVY soil which is plowed or forked up now and left rough during 
the Winter can be worked earlier in the Spring than that which is 
left undisturbed until after Winter is past. 

TIGRIDIA bulbs have been found to keep over Winter better in home 
storage if not separated until planting time in late Spring. In 
other particulars, tigridias are stored in much the same manner as 
are gladiolus bulbs. 

MULCHING material may be applied to the perennial border, the 
rose garden, or bulb plantings as soon as the ground is frozen hard. 
Strawberry plants usually come through to fruit better if mulched 
before really freezing weather arrives. 


IRIS, coreopsis, shasta daisy, pinks, delphinium, some primulas, and 


numerous other plants often suffer from being treated with too 
much kindness. A light Winter covering is far better for them than 
a heavy blanket of soggy leaves or manure. 


IN PLACES where the ground is not already frozen, rhododendrons, 
mountain laurel, conifers, and other evergreen plants, particularly 
those close to the foundations of buildings, should have a thorough 
application of water against the long drying period of Winter. 

BE CAREFUL about applying water to house plants late in the after- 
noon, particularly on dull days. Plants often become diseased if they 
go into the night with their foliage wet. It is also well to suspend 
the fertilizing of house plants during dull weather. In such periods 
it is also easy to over-water. 
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Visit any of our 6 stores for unusual gifts 
that will delight your garden-loving friends. 


GARDENER’S 
TOOL BASKET 


$9 s 
Basket in a K 
green or red : SS apes: 
enamel with @> = Ss 
black handle. —~S=9)"— Eide 
Contains — Ae 
Fork, Weed- 
er, Alumi- 
num Garden ; 
Trowel, Cultivator, Bulb Trowel, Gloves, 
Rubber Kneeling-Mat, Box of Copper-wired 
Labels, Pencil, and Flower-gathering Shears. 


WOODLAND SUETTES 
$160 


Suet preserved to 
keep indefinitely. 
Turkey, Santa 
Claus, Rabbits. 
Wood holder, com- 
lete with three 








orms. Extra Su- 
ettes 30c each. 








SAWCO 
STAINLESS TROWEL 
AND FORK 


$350 


Stainless. Will last a 
lifetime. Packed in at- 
tractive gift box. $3.50 
complete; Individual 
tools $2 each. 


StemppétlaberS 


132-138 Church St. Dept. HO New York City 








Branch Stores: Newark, N. J. 
White Plains, N. Y. Englewood, N. J. 
Stamford, Conn. Hempstead, L. I. 








Perfect Gift for 
GARDENING FRIENDS 





in Special Christmas $4.75 post 

Package only 4: paid 
Wish your friends ‘“‘A Merry Christmas and 
a Happy Gardening Year’. Tests not just 
for acidity, but for all important plant food 
elements. Shows the way to perfect lawns, 
prize-winning gardens. Makes 50 individual 
tests. Easy to use. Complete with instructions 
and data on plant needs. SEND NO MONEY. 
Order C.O.D., $4.75 plus postal charges. 
(Or send $4.75, and we pay postage.) 


SUDBURY SOIL TESTING LABORATORY 
P. 0. Box 641, SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 


Special: Until Christmas only. Save a dollar. 
Send only $13.25 for three kits. 


When writing advertisers 
please mention 
HORTICULTURE 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





NEW kind of flower arrangement school has been devel- 
oped in Massachusetts and seems likely to be adopted in 
many other states. At the opening session in Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, on November 19, flow- 
ers were provided for an expected 
attendance of 50. Instead, 175 
women stormed the hall and 
hurry calls had to be sent out for 
more tables, more chairs and—of 
course—more flowers. The idea back of the new flower arrange- 
ment school is that city women, particularly those living in 
apartments, would use more flowers if they knew how to ar- 
range them and if they could buy them reasonably and readily. 
Accordingly, the society has enlisted the co-operation of the 
Boston Flower Exchange and leading retail florists, who plan 
to feature flowers suitable for apartment use. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Society’s course itself is 
not a series of lectures. Instead, it is based on individual instruc- 
tion. The students sit around a hollow square of tables with 
the teacher standing within. Each student is given flowers and 
starts to work making any arrangement desired. The teacher 
walks around and gives each student criticism as well as demon- 
strating various points by actual manipulation of the flowers. 
Finally, all the arrangements made are discussed in turn, Thus 
each student has the benefit of personal criticism of her own 
work and the general discussion of the work of all the other 
’ members. 

The society provides the flowers but requires each student to 
bring her own container, for the members of the school take 
their arrangements home for further study. The flower material 
chosen for class work is whatever happens to be most abundant 
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Flower Arrangement Class 
for Apartment Dwellers 
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on the market and thus comparatively inexpensive. This mate- 
rial will be easy of purchase by the students in the future. 

It is expected that this course will be the first of a series 
extending throughout the Win- 
ter months, with four sessions in 
each course. It is quite possible 
that advanced courses will be 
instituted for women who wish 
to go into the subject more fully. 
Co-operation of the florists in making mixed bouquets avail- 
able is being sought. 


The Autumn Show in New York 


Quality was a striking feature of the 33rd annual Fall 
flower show of the Horticultural Society of New York, held 
in the American Museum of Natural History. A vista was 
composed of three gardens, each covering 300 square feet, one 
being at either end, the third in the middle. Borders of chrysan- 
themum plants were so situated as to tie the whole into one 
fascinating display. The designers of the gardens bridged the 
aisle each in his own very distinctive way. The first approached 
was that of Mr. Sidney Z. Mitchell, Oyster Bay, L. I. (Alfred 
Reoch, gardener), which won the Horticultural Society of 
New York’s gold sweepstake medal as the most meritorious 
exhibit in the show. It was of Japanese design, with a path 
leading to a thatched Summer house and thence over a connect- 
ing bamboo bridge to that part of the garden at the farther 
side of the aisle. Plantings of chrysanthemums and woody 
material completed a lovely setting. 

Borders of chrysanthemum plants in shades of pink and 
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One hundred seventy-five women entered Boston's first class on flower arrangement designed for residents of apartment houses. 
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white flanked the walk to the next garden, and the entry of 
Mr. and Mrs. Marshall Field, and won a first prize. 

The middle garden by Mr. and Mrs. Diego Suarez, Syosset, 
L. I. (Erhard Heinrichs, gardener), received much favorable 
comment. It featured an old-fashioned well and a path leading 
to a rustic seat. On either side of the path were well-planned 
undulating plantings of low-growing chrysanthemums. An 
arbor, with cascade type chrysanthemums growing over it, 
formed a connecting link over the path. 

The third and last garden, done by Mrs. W. Redmond 
Cross, Bernardsville, N. J. (Anthony Sailer, gardener), 
contained a rather large Summer house with the path passing 
through it, and with cascade chrysanthemumis over it. 

The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society’s gold sweepstake 


Introducing the Donald Duck of 
the vegetable kingdom. Probably 
any person familiar with orna- 
mental trees and shrubs will rec- 
ognize this as the fruit of Mag- 
nolia denudata, which formerly 
was known as M. conspicua, al- 
though this is a freak form and 
not a typical specimen. The fruit 
is a brownish shade and is con- 
spicuous after the leaves fall. 


medal was awarded to Mr. and Mrs. Louis B. Tim, Long 
Branch, N. J. (William Wagstaff, gardener), for a collection 
covering 50 square feet, the exhibit being judged the best in 
the private growers’ classes in the orchid section. 

In the commercial growers’ classes, L. Sherman Adams of 
Wellesley, Mass., was first with a collection of orchids covering 
50 square feet. A first class certificate was awarded to Brasso- 
leliocattleya Mendarno var. Wellesley, shown by Mr. Adams. 
It is a large well-balanced flower with orchid-colored petals 
and a crimson lip that changes to orange near the throat. 

Mrs. H. M. Tilford (Joseph Tansey, superintendent) won 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society gold medal for the 
second year in succession, a sweepstake to the winner of the 
most points. 


The Chrysanthemum Show at Swarthmore 


As usual, the chrysanthemum show of The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society came as a fitting finale to the season of 
outdoor gardening, but this year the exhibition was so un- 
usually fine that it was appreciated just as much for its own 
merit as because it marked the end of the season of outdoor 
things. The quantity and quality of the flowers were 
impressive and the exhibition as a whole presented a 
gorgeous spectacle of harmonious Fall color. 

It was the fourth consecutive chrysanthemum show to 
be held with the co-operation of the Arthur Hoyt Scott 
Horticultural Foundation and the Philadelphia Branch 
of the National Association of Gardeners, and was pre- 
sented in the Field House of Swarthmore College, an ideal 
setting for an exhibition. 

The effectiveness of the display was due in large part to 
the gardeners, whose exhibits occupied half of the exhibi- 
tion space. Their section, a square, was a unit in itself, and 
they divided it from the other half of the show by a row 
of large baskets of yellow and white chrysanthemums 
in cascade varieties, supplied by Mr. Harry Haskell, of 
Chadd’s Ford (Gordon Murray, gardener). Directly 
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opposite, and forming the far end of the exhibit, were four 
groups of chrysanthemums beautifully staged against a back- 
ground of pine branches. The group which received the 
society's silver medal comprised an artistic display of plants 
in basket- and fan-shaped designs, composed entirely of cascade 
varieties as the yellow ‘‘Jean Hart,’’ and the white ‘‘Anna.” 
Oak leaves were effectively used as the base. This exhibit was 
entered by Mrs. Clarence H. Geist, of Villa Nova (Thomas 
Hitchcock, gardener). 

The two sides of the square were defined by borders, 60 
feet long and eight feet wide, of chrysanthemums in outdoor 
varieties. The Philadelphia branch of the National Association 
of Gardeners received a silver medal for these handsome bor- 
ders. The genter of the square was distinguished by a circular 
planting of yellow chrysanthemums of the Primrose variety, 
presided over by an appropriate and beautiful piece of statuary 
representing Autumn. A certificate of merit was awarded to 
the exhibitor, Mr. Joseph E. Widener of Elkins Park (Arthur 
Hauenstein, superintendent) . 

A feature of the show was a large collection of Fall berried 
shrubs, the joint exhibit of the Arthur Hoyt Scott Horticul- 
tural Foundation and the Morris Arboretum of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. It contained approximately 100 named 
Varieties. 

Cascade varieties of chrysanthemums were especially nu- 
merous and well done this year, and a plant nine feet high in 
a ten-inch pot, the variety being ‘‘Jean Hart,’’ was remarkable 
for its culture and foliage. It was exhibited by David Aiken, 
gardener to Mrs. Alfred H. Geary, of Rosemont. Another 
cascade plant was in the form of an airplane, with a wing 
spead of seven feet. It was shown by Thomas McKay, gar- 
dener to Mrs. Henry B. Master, of Devon. 

Arrangement classes featured chrysanthemums mostly, al- 
though one class which called for dried material brought out 
some surprisingly beautiful color combinations. 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


The annual meeting of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society was held on Wednesday, November 20, in the Insur- 
ance Company of North America Building, 1600 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. The president, Mr. C. Frederick C. Stout, was 
in the chair. Announcement was made of the re-election of the 
following members to serve on the executive council for the 
next three years: Mrs. F. Woodson Hancock, Mr. J. V. Hare, 
Mr. Alexander MacLeod, Dr. J. Horace McFarland, Mrs. 
Thomas Newhall, Mrs. Arthur H. Scott, Mr. Thomas W. 
Sears, Professor E. I. Wilde. Mrs. Irving Warner was elected 
for one year to fill an unexpired term. The president made an 
address to the members in which he summarized the aims and 
accomplishments of the past year, and outlined plans for the 
coming year. 

Following the business part of the meeting, Mrs. Alan H. 
Reed, of Wyncote, Penn., presented an entertaining talk on 
“Wyoming and Its Flowers,” using slides in natural color. The 
members remained for tea at the conclusion of the meeting. 


The exhibit of Mrs. W. Redmond Cross, with cascade chrysan- 
themums, was a feature of the New York Autumn Flower Show. 
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Judged the most meritorious exhibit in the New York Autumn Flower Show, the garden in the forefront was 
shown by Mr. S. Z. Mitchell and won the coveted gold sweepstake medal of The Horticultural Society of New York. 


Schools and Scouts Plant Dogwoods 


Young people in the schools of Buck’s county, Pa., are 
having a part in making a wonderful dogwood trail a reality. 
During the seasons of 1939 and Spring of 1940, 10,000 
dogwoods were planted on home and school grounds. Sixty- 
nine dogwood trees representing schools and troops were 
planted in Washington Crossing Park. 

Nurserymen gave their aid to the movement by making a 
special price for the trees of $40 per 1,000. For five cents, to 
make the planting possible and to make an impression on the 
young minds, each child received the following: A young 
dogwood to be planted on his home grounds. A certificate of 
life membership in the Buck’s County Dogwood Association. 
Printed instructions for planting the dogwood, a contribution 
to his school or scout tree to be planted at Washington Cross- 
ing, thus a contribution to the dogwood trail. 

The dogwood trail connects the two state parks, Valley 
Forge and Washington Crossing (route 202 to New Hope 
and River Road to Washington Crossing) . 


School for Gardeners in New York 


Since the inception, in the Fall of 1932, of the student- 
gardener training scheme at the New York Botanical Garden, 
49 men have been admitted.—The first six of these were at 
the time of their appointment permanent employees of the 
garden. Of the 49, 34 have completed their training and ob- 
tained positions at the garden or in outside employment. One 
has been graduated from Cornell University and now fills a 
chair of research in horticulture at Ohio State University and 
14 are still student-gardeners. 

The average length of stay at the botanical garden has 
been 24 months, not counting the foreign exchange students 
admitted for one year only. The average age at the time of ap- 
pointment has been 2314 years. 


The Coming Camellia Show in Texas 


The 1941 Camellia Show of the River Oaks Garden Club 
of Houston, Tex., will be held at the River Oaks Country 
Club, February 1 and 2. A Chinese motif will be followed 
in the staging and in some of the classes. Exhibits will include 
specimen and arrangement classes for amateur and professional 
growers. Anyone desiring further information may communi- 
cate with Mrs. Birdsall P. Briscoe, 2317 Claremont Lane, 
Houston, Tex. 
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A New Way to Plant Bulbs 


I FOUND that the brave little Spring-flowering bulbs, snow- 

drops, chionodoxas, grape hyacinths and crocus would sur- 
vive even in my woodsy area of shallow-rooted hackberries 
and elms. However, planting them was a real problem. Trowel 
and dibber alike balked when pushed into the root-matted 
turf. It was slow, palm-blistering work. 

Then, I had an idea. A cheap brace and bit solved the 
problem. A few quick turns drive a three-quarter-inch drill 
two or three inches into the ground. I lift the drill out, drop in 
a bulb and push the pulverized soil around the hole back in. 
Since a little dirt is lost in the grass during the operation, I 
have a pot of screened soil on hand and use a pinch of it to fill 
up the hole. All of this requires but a few seconds and there is 
little disturbance of the turf. 

With a larger bit this method would work well in natural- 
izing daffodils but I have never found one larger than three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter on the hardware counters of 
the inexpensive novelty stores. It is not a good idea to use a 
high-grade carpenter's bit for boring into the ground, if you 
expect to use it for wood boring. 
Nashville, Tenn. —S. Y. Caldwell. 


Planting bulbs with a brace and bit. 
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T GIVES me pleasure to present on this page a photograph 
of Mrs. Rosetta E. Clarkson in her garden at “Salt Acres’ 
on Long Island Sound near Milford, Conn. Almost everyone 
who grows herbs knows about Mrs. Clarkson. Her herb bulle- 
tins have provided the material for countless garden club papers 
and her garden is a Mecca to which herb-loving garden makers 
wend their way each year. As a matter of fact, more than a 
score of garden clubs and similar organizations have held 
meetings under the grand old trees which surround ‘Salt 
Acres,” the members enjoying the fragrant:products of Mrs. 
Clarkson’s garden and the culinary artistry of her Indian cook. 
I am interested to know that Mrs. Clarkson. started her 
herb hobby as a result of reading what Shakespeare wrote 
about herbs. She was teaching English at the time and found 
herb references in much other literature. All this led her to 
start collecting old herbals and garden books so that now she 
has one of the best private collections of the kind in the 
country. It is quite natural that she should eventually have 
become an author in her own right. Her book, ‘‘Magic Gar- 
dens,’’ which is devoted largely to savory plants and her new 
book, “Green Enchantment’ (published by the Macmillan 
Co., New York), provide a delightful résumé of her experi- 
ences and observations over a series of busy and useful years. 


I HAVE been very much interested in checking up, recently, 
on the early history of the chrysanthemum in this country, 
particularly in view of the fact that some of the dates I have 
seen given for its introduction vary almost as widely as the 
chrysanthemums themselves. I have been particularly interested 
in finding its early history bound up so closely with that of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. There is definite proof 
that the chrysanthemum was in America as early as the late 
1820’s and early 1830's, for in June, 1829, the year the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society was founded, the standing 
committee on ornamental trees, shrubs, and flowers recom- 
mended that a premium of three dollars be granted for ‘‘the 
best specimens of Chinese chrysanthemums, not less than five 
varieties.’’ Then, in the list of premiums granted the following 
year appears, ‘‘For the best specimens of Chinese chrysanthe- 


Mrs. Rosetta Clarkson is the “herb lady” to thousands of persons 
throughout the country. Here she ts in her garden near Milford, Conn. 
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mums a premium of $3 to Mr. David Haggerston of Charles- 
town.” 

Furthermore, in volume one of the ‘‘American Gardener's 
Magazine and Register’ conducted by C. M. Hovey and P. B. 
Hovey, Jr., in 1835 there appears the following: 


At what time the first Chrysanthemums were introduced into this country 
we have no accurate account, but we may suppose it to have been about the 
years 1805-6. Nearly all the varieties have been subsequently imported, and 
above fifty kinds are said to exist in our gardens. We have never, however, 
seen more than thirty, having cultivated that number for the two last seasons. 
In the fall of 1831 a plant was presented at the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society by Mr. J. M. Ives, of Salem, which he received from Japan. 

The Chrysanthemum is perfectly hardy, and will stand our coldest winters 
when planted in the open garden, without any covering. But as we cultivate 
our varieties in pots, we prefer to winter them, by placing the pots in a cold 
frame, or dry cellar, where they are not watered until April. ; 

Apparently, chrysanthemums were here much earlier than 


most of us believed. 


TENDENCY to personal immunity to ivy poisoning, 

coupled with a reasonably active social sense, has often 
singled me out as the logical person to uproot offending plants 
on behalf of susceptible neighbors. 

While poison ivy and poison sumac seem to be the best 
known offenders among the plants poisonous to touch, Dr. W. 
C. Muenscher of Cornell points out that numerous other plants 
handled under certain circumstances or by susceptible persons 
can also cause dermatitis. In fact, no less than 15 kinds of 
plants are reported to cause skin poisoning in New York 
State, according to Dr. Muenscher. For instance, the stems and 
leaves of several of the native ladyslipper orchids can cause 
serious irritation if handled when wet. If I were active in 
conservation circles, I would certainly spread this fact as fear 
propaganda with the hope that it might contribute to the 
movement to save such spelndid native plants from destruction. 

Among the cultivated plants, numerous persons have had 
unfortunate experiences with primroses, particularly Primula 
obconica, but few have had any sad tale to tell of the leaves 
of lily-of-the-valley, flowers of the trumpet-creeper, or leaves 
and seed pods of the gas plant, to mention only a few of the 
plants which have been known to cause dermatitis. 


OR years, I have heard rose growers talk about preparing the 
4 soil deeply. Yet, I could find no one who could tell me just 
how far rose roots do go. Therefore, I was pleased recently to 
learn the results of an experiment made at Cornell University. 
According to figures given by Dr. R. C. Allen, some of the roots 
of the variety Radiance, with one of the multifloras as under- 
stock, went down as far as four and one-half feet, while fully 
43 per cent of the total number were more than 16 inches be- 
neath the surface. The maximum spread laterally was 42 
inches on a side. In other words, the roots of a hybrid tea rose 
may spread out around the plant in a circle having a diameter 
as great as seven feet. These are things to bear in mind when 
preparing the soil and planting roses. 


NOTHER interesting and important factor in the growing 

of roses to which most of us have not given enough 
thought is the amount of water necessary to sustain a bush. At 
the Cornell rose test gardens it was found that a hybrid tea rose 
such as Radiance uses approximately 30 gallons of water during 
the growing season—a large climber such as Dorothy Perkins 
may require as much as 100 gallons—or 24 inches of rain- 
fall during this period. In addition, all this rain must come 
at the proper time to be used and, if evaporation from the soil 
and other losses are figured in, even more rain is needed. All this 
seems to mean that many of us will need to be more generous 
in the use of water, if we want the most from our roses. 
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Review 





New Edition of "The Plant Doctor" 


“The Plant Doctor.”’ Revised edition. By Cynthia Westcott. Published 
by Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York, N. Y. Price $2.00. 


eS! IS four years since Dr. Cynthia Westcott published ‘“The 


7? 


Plant Doctor,’’ an authoritative and usable handbook of 
plant pest control for home gardens in the general area of 
New York City. Since then the author has used her spare 
time in traveling about the country, studying the national 
aspects of garden pest control. Surprisingly enough, her find- 
ings were that, unlike general cultural information, her publi- 
cation is not limited to any relatively small geographical 
area. This is due in no small part to the high degree of 
scholarship and understanding of the practical problems which 
had been used in preparing the seasonal notes and alphabetical 
lists for the original volume. 

Dr. Westcott arrived at these three main conclusions as a 
result of her travels: 


The first is that most annuals and perennials have the same diseases and 
pests whether they are grown in Maine or Florida, New York or California. 
All over this country, asters wilt, phlox mildews, hollyhocks rust, peonies 
and tulips blight, and aphids suck. My second thought is that garden troubles 
are evened up across the country, with no one section receiving more than its 
fair share, even though it invariably believes so. The third, and most im- 
portant, conclusion is that, East or West, the clean garden is a healthy garden.”’ 


Thus, after four years, the author has found no reason to 
make radical changes in the original text of her calendar. In 
those four years, research has, of course, made progress. These 
new findings are included where necessary or applicable. In 
that time, Dr. Westcott says that her own schedule of work 
has been simplified and that she has been forced to recognize 
a few pests as being of increasing importance, and has tried out 
new remedies. For instance she states flatly that tree bands 
can well be eliminated as not producing results commensurate 
with the time and money expended. Also, because she finds 
that roses ripen so late in Fall, she no longer applies a clean-up 
spray before hilling up for the Winter. Rather, her present 
practice is to spray with a 1-10 lime sulphur immediately 
after uncovering in Spring. A good word is also spoken for 
the new metaldehyde bait for killing slugs, which has come to 
us from France via California. 

Among the new pests or old pests which are becoming in- 
creasingly troublesome, Dr. Westcott expresses concern for the 
chinch bug, which has, in the last ten years, become prevalent 
in many Eastern lawns. Her recommendation for control is a 
specially ground derris dust, containing one per cent rotenone 
spread on the lawn at the rate of five to eight pounds per 
thousand square feet if applied by a machine. Another new 
trouble is the fact that the mealy bug is now being found out- 
doors on yews and boxwood much farther North than in years 
past. It is the author’s opinion that Japanese beetles are here 
to stay and are apparently lengthening the season of their de- 
structive activities. 

Also new are the chapters which deal with special troubles 
in the Middle West, the Southeast, the Southwest, and Cali- 
fornia. The author states in her introduction, “‘it is my fervent 
hope that Eastern gardeners will read the latter chapters. They 
might decide that even the Japanese beetle is preferable to 
struggling with Texas root rot, or Arizona caliche, or the 
California oak-root fungus.” 


Booklet About Weeds and Their Seeds 


““Weeds and Weed Seeds.’’ Published by the Seed World, 223 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Price $1.00 


The essential features of this booklet are plates-and descrip- 
tive notes by which certain troublesome weeds may be identi- 
fied. Its brief text discusses weeds and weed control in the light 
of the most recent findings and the best available recommenda- 
tions. Its greatest value, however, lies in its excellent weed 
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plates which were made from drawings by Works Progress 
Administration workers at the University of Minnesota. These 
excellent plates illustrate weeds under the headings of noxious 
weeds, lawn weeds, and poisonous plants. Also included are 15 
plates contributed by the Bureau of Plant Industry, UV. S. 
Department of Agriculture, showing crop and weed seeds. The 
descriptive notes which appear throughout the booklet were 
prepared by L. A. Moore and Joseph E. Barnes of the Illinois 
Department of Agriculture. All in all, the booklet may be 
looked upon as a concise, authoritative approach to a study of 
weeds, their nature, destructiveness, and control. 


New McFarland Rose Book 


“‘Modern Roses II,’”’ by J. Horace McFarland. Published by The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, N. Y. Price $5.00. 


This is a book which will prove useful to those rose grow- 
ers, both amateur and professional, who are interested in or 
have need for concise information on the background of 
modern roses. It gives a brief description and the genealogy of 
every rose obtainable today and many important roses of by- 
gone days, as well as a list of all the known species of wild 
roses. In order to make it as correct and complete as possible 
the proofs have been checked by Courtney Page, secretary of 
the National Rose Society of England; R. Marion Hatton, 
secretary of the American Rose Society; and H. H. Hazlewood 
and Alister Clark in Australia. For reference, this work is in- 
dispensable. 


A Book for Flower Arrangers 


“Flowers, Their Arrangement,”’ by J. Gregory Conway with photographs 
by Will Connell. Published by Alfred A. Knopf, New York, N. Y. Price 
$2.50. 


One who would learn the art of flower arrangement from 
the bottom will do well to study this book, which may well 
serve as a text book. The illustrations are numerous and help- 
ful and, coupled with the reading mater, lead one along step 
by step in the arrangement of flowers according to various 
styles and periods. Much of the book suggests the simplicity 
and delicacy of the Japanese manner. 


Another Book on Legends 


“Shrubs in the Garden and Their Legends,’’ by Vernon Quinn. Illustrated 
by Marie Lawson. Published by Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York, 
N. Y. Price $2.50. 


In writing this book the author has added one more to an 
already popular and entertaining collection. The book deals 
with the legends and history of the plants and, although it 
seems that a little more space is devoted to descriptions and 
horticultural information than in her previous books, these 
portions are informal and in no way detract from the style 
or general interest. The illustrations, as before, are also unique 
and interesting. 


Book on Gardens for Children 

“‘Children’s Gardens,”” by Edwin L. Howard. Published by The Studio 
Publications, New York, N. Y. Price $1.00. 

This is an elementary book on gardening, written sup- 
posedly for children, although one is inclined to wonder a little 
just how many children can carry out the ideas contained 
therein to make their gardens ‘‘all their own.’’ The little book 
is divided into 12 very short chapters, each of which is devoted 
to a particular type of garden, such as the zoo garden, the water 
garden, the little farm, the bird garden, the circus garden and 
the enchanted flower garden with a Hansel and Gretel play- 
house and a well. 








Announcement of Medal Awards 


A gence important medal awards are announced by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society as follows: 

The George Robert White Medal of Honor: Awarded to 
Sir Arthur William Hill, director of the Royal Botanic Gar- 
dens, Kew, England. Sir Arthur, widely known as Captain 
Hill, has been director of Kew Gardens since 1922 and has 
done much to influence horticulture in Great Britain. A 
botanist and world traveler, he has held many positions of 
importance and has been president of the Kew Guild. He is 
also a holder of the Victoria Medal of Horticulture. 

The Thomas Roland Medal: Awarded to Mr. George H. 
Pring of the Missouri Botanical Garden in St. Louis. Mr. 
Pring, one of the leading horticulturists of the Middle West, 
is widely known for his work in the breeding and propaga- 
tion of orchids and tropical water lilies. Among his water lily 
introductions are such outstanding varieties as Mrs. Edward 
Whitaker, Mrs. George H. Pring, St. Louis, Director George 
T. Moore and Judge Hitchcock. 

The Jackson Dawson Memorial Medal: Awarded to Mr. 
G. G. Nearing of Ridgewood, N. J. Mr. Nearing is well known 
for his work with rhododendrons and has devoted him- 
self to the propagation of new forms and the testing of newly 
introduced species. He is responsible for the bulletin, ‘‘Rhodo- 
dendrons From Cuttings,’’ written in collaboration with 
Professor Charles H. Connors and published by the New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society Gold Medal: 
Awarded to Dr. William A. Dayton, senior forest ecologist in 
charge of the Division of Range Research of the United States 
Forest Service. A man of wide experience and associated with 
many learned organizations Dr. Dayton has, during the 
past year represented the government in the preparation of 
“Standardized Plant Names.”’ 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Gold Medal: Awarded to Mr. F. A. 
Bartlett of Stamford, Conn., widely 
known for his scientific work in the 
study of tree diseases. The founder of the 
Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories, he 
has done a great amount of highly im- 
portant work in the interest of shade 
tree preservation and forest conservation. 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Gold Medal: Awarded to Mr. A. T. 
De La Mare, publisher of Florists Ex- 
change, New York. Now a man of ad- 
vanced age although in active control of 
his business, he is one of the country’s 
outstanding figures in the field of trade 
publications and has done much to 
influence commercial horticulture and 
floriculture. 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Gold Medal: Awarded to Mr. Arthur 
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Herrington who has distinguished himself as the manager of 
the New York flower show over a long period. Dean of flower 
show managers in this country, Mr. Herrington has been a 
source of inspiration and courage to hundreds of young gar- 
deners and commercial florists. 

The Hunnewell Gold Medal: Awarded to Mr. and Mrs. 
Clement S. Houghton for their estate at Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


New Chrysanthemums Any Advance ? 


— extravagant accounts have been published about the 
new outdoor chrysanthemum hybrids presented to the 
public by the University of Chicago at the old Laskar estate 
in Lake Forest, Ill., that it seems advisable to appraise them as 
fairly as possible. As an example of what the uninformed 
amateur expects of these hybrids, one woman who was asked 
whether she had been out to see them replied, ‘“There is no 
hurry. They will be there all Winter.’’ So much emphasis has 
been placed upon the fact that these chrysanthemums will 
stand 30 degrees below zero that many people actually believe 
that they will be in full bloom at temperatures below zero. 

In so far as breeding goes, they do not represent any radical 
departure from other strains in commerce, being interbred 
hybrids of Chrysanthemum indicum, C. sibiricum (C. core- 
anum), and C. arcticum. According to Dr. Kraus, who did 
the original crossing, they are the result of field crosses and do 
not represent the descendants of inbred, pure-line strains. For 
this reason we cannot expect any innate hardiness superior to 
that which might be expected from varieties produced by 
breeders like Elmer Smith and Alex Cumming. 

What hardiness has been developed has been the result of 
exposure to low temperatures in the open field in well-drained 
soil in Lake Geneva, Wis. In order to check maximum hardi- 
ness at this point even the stalks were cut away and leaves 
removed from the basal shoots. Plants surviving this treatment 
were used for further breeding. The present stock contains 
some plants which have survived for five years under such 
conditions. While such a test seems to reveal hardiness enough 
to survive at Lake Geneva, Wis., this does not necessarily mean 
greater Winter-resistance than existing types in other parts of 
the country. This particular region has adequate snow and the 
protection afforded by heavy snows might equal two or three 
hundred miles of latitude. 

Until these hybrids have been tested by exposure to low 
temperatures without the benefit of snow protection over wide 
areas of the country it is unwise to say that they offer any 
greater degree of Winter hardiness than the varieties already 
tested under such conditions. 

Of the thousands of seedlings produced by Dr. Kraus, 26 
have been selected as worthy of further trial. Unfortunately, 
discarded seedlings in full bloom, many 
of them of the current year’s seeding, 
have been sold at prices ranging from $5 
to $10 per plant, mostly to inexperienced 
gardeners who bought them for their 
supposed hardiness. Planted in the Fall, 
these are almost certain to winterkill un- 
less heavily protected to compensate for 
the loss of roots. 

Of the 26 reserved for possible intro- 
duction, several seem superior to most 
sorts in commerce with regard to color 
and habit but final judgment must be 
reserved until they can be seen under more 
adverse conditions than afforded by the 
ideal Fall weather experienced this year. 
After three or four years of testing over 
a wide area of the country it is possible 
that some of these may live up to the 
reputation created for them by the press. 

—R. M. Carleton. 
Western Springs, III. 


















Colorful plants which are depend- 


able where given the proper care 


amaryllis which are probably the most gorgeous bulbous 
subjects available for bringing color into window gar- 
dens during late Winter and early Spring. Ideal pot plants, 
they bloom dependably every year if given their simple needs. 
Unfortunately, there has been widespread misunderstanding 
of their cultural requirements. Amateur gardeners unknow- 
ingly abuse the bulbs and then wonder why they fail to flower. 
For most of us the plan of year-round pot culture proves 
best. Expert amaryllis fanciers even in the southern areas grow 
their best specimens in pots, as it has been shown that bulbs 
with established root systems produce larger and better blooms 
than those that are frequently dug and replanted. The accom- 
panying pictures give the highlights of the year in the life of 
a potted amaryllis. Dormant bulbs are usually available by 
November or December and it is advisable that they be potted 
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A well-grown amaryllis specimen is something worth going far to see. 


up promptly. While amaryllis potted as late as March will 
live, they are less likely to do as well the first season. 

The best soil is rich and retentive of moisture but sandy 
enough to drain quickly so as to avoid sogginess. Equal parts 
of rotted cow manure, garden loam.and sharp sand stirred 
together work very well but other formule may prove as 
satisfactory. A neutral to slightly alkaline reaction is consid- 
ered best. Since drainage is extremely important, at least an 
inch of broken pots or pebbles should be placed in the bottom 
of the pot before the soil is poured in. 

Experts do not agree on the proper size for an amaryllis 
pot, some recommending very tight quarters and others urging 
more generous root room. An old rule is ““Use a pot one inch 


Growing the Large-Flowered Amaryllis 


greater in diameter than the bulb.” Many successful growers 
go beyond this and use a five- or six-inch pot for a three-inch 
bulb. In any case, the bulb should be set with only its lower 
portion buried in the soil. 

Water a newly-potted amaryllis once. Then put it in mod- 
erate light in a warm room and water very sparingly until 
some sign of life is evident, which may be the appearance of 
a bud or leaf blades or both. Then, if possible, place it in a 
window where it will get several hours of sunshine every day. 
As growth advances water more freely and turn the pot half 
around daily in order to keep 
the flower stem straight, for it 
tends to pull very strongly 
toward the light. 

House-grown amaryllis 
bloom, as a rule, in January, 
February or March. There 
may be one, two or rarely 
three bloom stalks, each bear- 
ing two to a half dozen or 
more individual flowers. Many 





Only the lower part of the 
bulb should be covered with soil. 


shades of red are seen as well as salmons, beautiful pinks and 
in expensive stocks, pure whites. There are self-colored blos- 
soms and others strikingly veined, blotched and striped. Some 
of them are immense, especially when the bulbs have been 
established a year or two. 

After the flowers fade continue to water the bulb to en- 
courage foliage. When settled warm weather has arrived the 
pot may be sunk to its rim out-of-doors in half shade. Neglect 
at this period is the commonest cause for bloom failure in 
amaryllis. All Summer and into the Fall the plant needs to be 
watered in order to keep it in active growth. Weak manure 
water at two- or three-week intervals will help. As the long 
strap-like leaves develop the bulb will grow smooth and 
plump, packed with buds for next season's flowers. Sometimes 
an off-season bloom is produced in Summer. 

With the approach of cold weather begin to withhold water 
and before heavy frosts bring the pot indoors. Ordinarily the 
leaves will turn yellow and die down and the pot with the 
dormant bulb may be set away in a warm basement. It will 
need little or no light and very little water but should never 
get completely dry, as that would damage the fleshy roots. 
Some strains of amaryllis have a pronounced evergreen ten- 
dency. If the foliage persists, keep the plant at a basement 
window with just enough water to prevent the leaves from 
shriveling. 

After a rest of two or three months the pot may be brought 
up to a warm, light window and watered. Soon a bud will 
appear and the yearly cycle starts 
again. 

Amaryllis treated this way usually 
do well for three or four years before 
requiring a shift to the next larger- 
sized pot. It is good practice, however. 
to remove a little of the surface soil 
around the bulb each year and replace 
it with new. Operations such as repot- 
ting, freshening the top soil or remov- 
ing offsets should be accomplished 
with as little disturbance of the roots 
as possible. They are best done during 
the rest period shortly before the 





Amaryllis plants are best plunged in a 
garden corner when Summer comes. 
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bulb is brought out for flowering. However, the amaryllis 
or hippeastrums, as they are also known, grow out-of-doors 
in regions of mild climate such as southern California, the 
Gulf Coast and Florida. They like a sunny location with the 
bulbs barely covered in rich, well-drained soil. 

Farther north where freezes are to be expected in Winter 
but where Spring comes early a system of gladiolus-like culture 
has been tried with sufficient success to warrant further trials. 
The bulbs are planted outside in the Spring. They flower soon. 
Then foliage springs up and grows all Summer. Dried off in 
Fall before severe frosts, the bulbs are lifted with roots intact, 
wintered dry in a freeze-proof basement and set outside again 
the next Spring. This mode of cultivation has definite possi- 
bilities for gardeners in the upper South. Its chief drawback 
lies in the fact that the dormant bulbs sometimes awaken too 
soon — buds appear in February or March before outdoor 
planting is feasible. 

A modification of the gladiolus method provides for the 
dry bulbs to be potted about January 1, flowered in the house 
and then shifted from pots to the ground outside when the 
weather is suitable. 

—S. Y. Caldwell. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


New Flowers Tried in 1940 


MONG the new and unusual flowers which I tried last 
!\ Summer, the honor of first place goes to salvia Blue Plume 
which received honorable mention in the 1940. All-America 
selections. The graceful flower spikes are deep blue. Even the 
stems have a blue-gray tinge. It grows about three feet tall and 
does not have the sprawling habit of Salvia farinacea. A few 
of the plants produced silvery-white blooms. 

Another attractive flower is the zinnia, David Burpee. It is 
a glorified Fantasy. However, the curled leaves give the plant a 
diseased appearance which does not add to its beauty but the 
blossoms more than make up for this shortcoming. It has a 
long period of bloom. 

The new double form of Sensation cosmos was disappoint- 
ing to me. This strain was advertised as carrying a larger 
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percentage of doubles than any other cosmos. From about 30 
plants I only had four or five double or anemone types. These 
were really beautiful, having a diameter of four and one-half 
inches and made me wish I had more. 

The largest annual carnation I have ever seen is the new 
J. M. Bridgeford introduced from England. The flowers equal 
the average greenhouse carnation in size. The colors are excel- 
lent but it is afflicted with the well-known habit of splitting 
the calyx. The most satisfactory annual carnation is the giant 
Chabaud variety. Both of these may be taken in as house plants 
if cut back. 

Several years ago the giant double acroclinium was intro- 
duced. This past season the variety Sensation Giant was 
brought out. It is supposed to be the largest strain grown. 
Some of the blossoms were extremely large and on taller plants 
but, in general, this strain is still uneven. I think it would 
have been wiser to have withheld it for another year or until 
reliably fixed. 

Ageratum Fairy Pink is attractive although when the little 
flowers are fully open they fade quickly. The buds are deep 
pink. It blends well with the blue. The so-called ‘‘yellow’’ 
variety is just a dirty white and is not as robust growing as 
the other two. 

With only one year’s trial I found the giant Pacific del- 
phinium Galahad excellent. I have also had plants fully as 
desirable from the clear white variety. Both are rather mildew- 
resistant. A fairly large percentage showed other colors, gen- 
erally blue. These light blue delphiniums were larger than the 
usual run from a package of blue shades. 

—Kenneth W. Houghton. 
Dedham, Mass. 


Gall Masses on Oak Trees 


|)» gpemniiher I was brought some clustered galls. They were 
extremely abundant on a large water oak in eastern 
Massachusetts. The galls were so numerous that few leaves 
were able to develop. Approximately 90 per cent of the twigs 
were tipped with distorted masses of rudimentary leaves. The 
center of each gall contained a cell about three-sixteenths of an 

inch in diameter and within it was a whitish 








An article in the November 15 issue of Horticulture dealt with the subject of squirrel 
depredations. This new device is so constructed that birds can feed from it but 
squirrels cannot get into it. When a squirrel alights on the rod the feeder closes. 





legless maggot, the young of a gall wasp. 
Surrounding this cell were rudimentary 
leaves a fourth of an inch long and forming 
rosette-like masses. 

These galls were started by the maggot 
in the central cell but around the tree were 
also numerous small gall producing flies and 
they found in the crowded rudimentary 
leaves around the cell of the gall maker 
admirable conditions for their own develop- 
ment. There were six to eight of these little 
maggots to one of the true gall producer. 

The story does not end here, however, 
for there were also in these galls, cells similar 
to those produced by the true gall maker 
but they were the shelters of what is known 
as a ‘guest fly” or a secondary invader. The 
interesting fact is that practically all of the 
cells containing the true gall flies dropped 
in early Summer and were to be found under 
the tree, whereas the cells of the ‘guest flies,”’ 
secondary in the attack, remained in the 
galls, explaining why, years ago, this fly was 
described as the producer of the gall. Thus, 
three different insects in one gall present 
something of a problem to the naturalist 
who would learn about Nature and her 
ways. 

—Dr. E. Porter Felt. 
Stamford, Conn. 








“Now, Writing as Man to Man” 


Advice to and from mem- 
bers of Men's Garden Clubs 


various men’s garden clubs throughout the country con- 

tinue to multiply and prosper. Some of them contain a 
great amount of useful information, so much, indeed, that 
some of it may well be passed along to the readers of Horti- 
culture. Occasionally, one of the papers introduces a little 
humorous material before coming to more serious matters. 
Take as example The Stamen, of Pittsburgh, Pa., which sub- 
mits the following verse: 


ta uniquely named and home-made publications of the 


“My garden dear is very queer, 
It gives me no elation, 
The reason why, I’m told, is this, 
I give weakly cultivation.” 

The paper then continues with the following worth-while 
statement: 

“Canterbury bells, anchusa and other perennials which 
form crowns or roots that become hollow are often Winter- 
killed. They may be protected by placing strawberry baskets 
upside down over them and then covering them with a coarse 
mulch. Such boxes prevent the litter from settling and packing 
over the plants and thus smothering them.”’ 


Dahlia Notes From "The Earth Worm" 


There is always much of interest in the brown-colored 
paper from the Men’s Garden Club of Elmhurst, IIl., which is 
called The Earth Worm. The following note relates to an 
interesting experiment: 

“We've stored dahlia tubers about every way we've heard 
of, and it doesn’t make much difference. Sometimes they keep, 
and often they rot. Well, in Mexico, they stay in the ground 
all Winter—so why not here? 

“We've buried ours six inches below the ground surface, 
in a box, and covered the box with six inches of dirt, and on 
top of this made a four-foot pile of garden refuse. The frost 
will have to penetrate four feet before it reaches the tubers. If 
they come through all right, will let you know in the Spring; 
otherwise, will keep quiet—honest!”’ 


"Dirt" Likes the Scrap Book Plan 


The Men’s Garden Club of Albany, N. Y., is fairly new 
but is very aggressive and has established a paper which is 
called humorously, Dirt. A recent number of Dirt contains the 
following paragraph: 

“Your editor believes that one of the greatest benefits of any 
club is the exchange of ideas that comes out of a 
group interested in a common subject. Reference is 
again made to those small groups within the club 
who specialize or seek more information in one 
particular branch of gardening or class of flowers. 
An article in Horticulture on ‘scrap books’ suggests 
something that might be of tremendous benefit to 
all of us. Suppose various members started scrap 
books on their pet hobby. Photographs, articles, 
helpful suggestions, even advertisements collected 
and pasted down for future reference will be worth 
your while . . . but more than that—to another member 
who may be looking for assistance—it would be the Book of 
the Month. How about a scrap book competition among the 
members?”’ 


"The Sprout" Reports on a Tree 


Unlike most of these publications, The Sprout, issued by 
the Men’s Garden Club of Villa Park, IIl., is printed and not 
mimeographed. Its contents have to do largely with the ac- 
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tivities of the club which are many and varied. In that connec- 
tion the item below is of interest: 

“The inter-club relations committee, after careful investi- 
gation, agreed to submit to the club for its approval, the thorn- 
less honey locust as the tree best suited to symbolize the purpose 
and work of the Men’s Garden Club of Villa. At the July 
meeting the club voted unanimously to accept the report of the 
committee. 

“Morton Arboretum officials highly recommended this type 
of tree. Some of the tree’s good points are its hardiness, toler- 
ance of soil, rapidity of growth, ability to withstand pruning 
and transplanting and its resistance to insect pests and diseases.” 


"Garden Pants" Looks at Roses 


From the Men’s Garden Club of Highland Park, IIl., comes 
a sprightly blue publication called Garden Pants. Its instruc- 
tions for the care of roses in Winter are very much to the point. 
Here they are: 

‘After several heavy frosts you can cut off the tops of the 
hybrid tea and floribunda roses, leaving from 12 to 18 inches 
of wood on the polyanthas, climbers or shrubs. Hybrid per- 
petuals may be trimmed to about three feet. 

“The next operation is to hill all plants with earth to a height 
of eight or ten inches. If possible, use earth other than that in 
the rose bed, and pile it on over the crown of the plants so that 
you have a mound. You will wish for a freeze after this piling 
up, so that the mound will be set permanently for the Winter; 
if a heavy rain comes, it will wash part of the mound down 
and you may find it necessary to go back over the job. 

“Do not use any covering over the beds until the ground is 
well frozen (which will be late in December), so that field 
mice will not make a home in the rose beds. Spread marsh hay 
rather thickly in late December. It is very easy to put on the 
beds and it does not mat or get soggy.” 


"The Good Earth" and Boxwood 


The Good Earth is the excellent name of the paper issued by 
the Men’s Garden Club of Memphis, Tenn. Its observations 
on boxwood are valuable, although they relate especially con- 
ditions found in the South: 

“Boxwood can be transplanted at almost any time of the 
year, provided it is handled carefully and is balled and bur- 
lapped. Because of its fibrous root system, it is easy to move. 
The best season for moving, however, is the period from Octo- 
ber 1 until March 1. If moved right after growth has started 
in the Spring, this growth will be lost. It should be well soaked 
when being transplanted. Fill the bottom of the hole with rich 
dirt or leaf mold. During dry seasons boxwood should be well 
soaked once a week. Many fine specimens are lost 
during very dry seasons. Good drainage is abso- 
lutely essential. It shows great tolerance of soils 
and will do well in either loose sandy soils or 
rather heavy clay, but it cannot endure poor 
drainage. 

“Since box is very susceptible to Winter burn- 
ing, a location on the north or east side of the 
house is most favorable. It is hardy and is seldom 
killed by the cold weather of our Memphis climate. 
The chief damage comes from extremes of tempera- 
ture. Plants which have not been well established for several 
years must be protected from Winter sun. Strong sunlight 
striking frozen leaf tissues causes browning. Therefore, newly 
established plants should be protected by a screen of porous 
cloth or wooden slats, placed fairly close together. | 

“Boxwood does not usually need fertilization, but if plants 
are not healthy an application of well-rotted cow manure is 
recommended. Cottonseed meal or bone meal may also be used. 
Lime should never be used on boxwood. 
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Mulching Theories Are Questioned 


EAR EDITOR—The ‘‘Roving Gardener’s’’ October 15 
statement that the real purpose of Winter protection is 
to prevent the thawing and freezing of the ground will, I 
think, bear looking into. I feel that there are two classes of 
perennials, the hardy and the semi-hardy. The hardy kind, 
such as delphiniums, phlox, peonies and irises require no 
protection in our climate. The semi-hardy sorts do require 
protection and experiments by the University of Minnesota 
indicate that perhaps each kind has its own freezing point— 
the point at which it is injured or killed. 

In a report on strawberry “black root’’ injury made some 
years ago, Dr. R. H. Roberts made some observations on the 
mulching of strawberry plants which illustrate my point: 

If mulching prevents root injury, two practical questions need answers. 
Why do some mulched patches have injury and why do some unmulched 
fields show little to no injury? The occurrence of injury in mulched plants 
is commonly due to either not applying the mulch until after the injury has 
taken place or to the mulch being too light or of a coarse material which 
admits air readily and is not an effective protection. The lack of injury in un- 


mulched or late mulched plantings is due to natural protection as an early fall 
of snow, a heavy foliage growth or other exposure and soil type influences. 


Dr. Roberts then recommends mulching before the ground 
is frozen. For Minnesota, he recommends October. The most 
effective mulches appear, according to Dr. Roberts, to be old, 
well-aged straw or finer materials which will mat down well 
and give the necessary protection when applied at the rate of 
about three tons per acre. He admits that it is not as convenient 
to apply a mulch on soft ground as to follow the old rule of 
waiting until the ground is frozen. It seems necessary, how- 
ever, to mulch before real freezing weather arrives, if root in- 
jury is to be avoided. Also, according to Dr. Roberts, early 
mulching permits much greater root growth on young plants, 
as the soil remains unfrozen for nearly a month longer under 
a mulch than when exposed to the air. 

Dr. W. G. Brierley of the Minnesota ee depart- 
ment has also made the interesting observation that an ice 
sheet does not necessarily smother plants but that the damage 
may be due to the cold which penetrates the ice, because the 
latter is a good conductor. 

I submit the above opinions and statements in the belief 
that your magazine should carry on a further discussion of the 
experiments I have mentioned in order that we may get the 
facts. 


—H. J. Rahmlow. 
Madison, Wis. 


Finds Gloxinias Easy to Handle 


EAR EDITOR—In Horticulture for October 15 I read 
with interest M. B. Burton’s account of a small gloxinia 
that had been grown from a leaf. I have a dozen plants, all 
grown in this way. If started in Summer they bloom the fol- 
lowing Spring. I take large leaves and cut them when the 
plant has nearly finished blooming, leaving about an inch of 
stem on each leaf. I place the leaves (stem only) in a bottle 
of water and set them in the sun, leaving them until a bulb as 
large as a pea forms on each stem. Then I pot into good soil 
with some sand in it. The leaves grow for a while but then 
most of them die down and a sprout grows from the root. 
Do not think the plants are dead if they die down, they are 
only resting. The bulbs will not survive cold or dampness. 
Set them away in a fairly warm place and when the bulbs 
send up sprouts, repot in rich soil containing some sand and 
leaf mold. Gloxinias are beautiful and easy to grow. When 
watering, do not get water on the leaves. 
—Jennie Young. 
Hamden, N. Y. 


Bloodroot Which Grows Too Well 


EAR EDITOR—In your October | issue of Horticulture 
in an article by Mr. Will C. Curtis concerning “‘wild 


flowers in the home garden,” there is an item which has not 
held true in my small wild garden over a period of nine years. 
Speaking of bloodroot, he says that this charming forerunner 
of Spring spreads slowly. My experience has been just the 
opposite. The bloodroot evidently likes the conditions of par- 
tial shade and plenty of moisture supplied by a sprinkler dur- 
ing the Summer. It spreads faster than I can control it. It 
appears even 10 or 15 feet from its nearest blossom, in the 
form of tiny seedlings. It appears to contend with Indian 
ginger, trilliums or maidenhair fern without prejudice but it 
does choose the moisture and slightly sloping ground which 
gives drainage and it thrives upon a maple leaf mulch. 
—Leonora B. Hamilton. 


Milton, Mass. ai 
Comments on Annual Rudbeckia 


EAR EDITOR—Because of the glowing catalogue de- 
scriptions I decided to try the new annual rudbeckia My 
Joy. Although it seems to live up to its record and in spite of 
my natural love of yellow I am not enthusiastic about it. The 
color is a lovely orange yellow with a brown center. The flow- 
ers are about three inches in diameter and the plant comes into 
bloom earlier and the flowers last longer than most annuals. 
Still, I cannot find any claim to refinement. The foliage is 
very coarse and, were it not for the protruding cones, the 
blooms would look like small sunflowers. 
The stalk is well-branched, very robust and the plant was 
a mass of bloom the latter part of July. Perhaps, the fact that 
sun-flowers are a nuisance with me may be why I fail to appre- 
ciate its beauty. 
—Anna Johanning. 
Baldwin, Kan. 


Who Can Eat Cooked Pars! Parsley? 


ip EDITOR—Parsley is extremely easy to grow and 
can be kept alive in the kitchen window throughout the 
Winter months. A few plants will provide as much parsley as 
may be needed for garnishing purposes. It is interesting to 
remember in this connection that parsley is now being looked 
upon as one of the most important vitamin sources and there- 
fore is highly desirable for human food. The advice is being 
given that parsley be cooked and served in the same way as 
spinach, which it is said to exceed in vitamin values. Whether 
or not young America will prefer cooked parsley to cooked 
spinach is a question which remains to be settled. My family 
made the experiment once and the verdict was unanimous — 
““Never again.” 
—Arthur L. Blessing. 


Boston, Mass. 


Novel Christmas Lighting Effect 


BD rie EDITOR—The past Christmas season brought 
forth a very unusual and beautiful lighting effect I had 
never seen before. One home owner rigged up a spot light on 
the trunk of his tree, on the side away from the street, and 
at night simply turned the light on his gorgeous ten-foot 
bushes of Pyracantha coccinea ialandi. The glistening orange- 
red berries and deep green foliage stood out in all their glory 
against an inky black background and gave an exquisite dis- 
play of Christmas color that was entirely natural. 
—Edith Harrison Henderson. 

Atlanta, Ga. 











The Mysteries of Orchid Growing" 


And some useful advice on 
window garden orchids 


is richer in romance, adventure and mystery than that 

of orchid growing. Also, no phase of gardening calls 
for more patience and, in spots, for greater technical skill. 
These facts are set forth in the following radio interview: 

Ques. I suppose there are many variations in orchids? 

Ans. Oh yes. There is no other family of plants about which 
one can use so many contrasting terms to describe them. There 
are orchid flowers a foot across and there are some so small that 
one must use a magnifying glass to examine their beauty. They 
come in almost every color and shade imaginable and almost 
every shape imaginable. Some are so strange and different from 
other flowers that names from the animal world have been 
given them. 

Ques. Then there are some which are rare, and others, to 
twist an old saying, are orchid growers’ orchids? 

Ans. I do not understand the term ‘“‘orchid growers’ 
orchids.”’ Is there such a thing as a rose growers’ rose or an 
iris growers’ iris?’ Maybe to many people an orchid means the 
two or three types most in demand for corsages but for plant 
lovers, variety is the spice of gardening and among the orchids 
they find variety unlimited. 

Ques. I take it, then, that orchids are not all sold as cut 
blooms such as those seen in the florists’ refrigerators? 

Ans. Indeed. My greatest interest is in teaching people that 
there are a number of orchids that are as easy to grow as 
begonias, ferns or geraniums. 

Ques. Do you mean to say that people can grow orchids as 
house plants? 

Ans. Yes, anyone who is successful with house plants will 
have no trouble with orchids and anyone who has room in 
even a tiny greenhouse for as few as 200 plants can have 
blossoms the year round. 

Ques. But with orchids as expensive as they are, can many 
people afford to have as many plants as that? 

Ans. Certain types of orchids are expensive but a most 
desirable and fascinating collection can be built up from plants 
ranging in price from $5 to $15 each. This is no more than we 
are accustomed to pay for flowering plants which often last but 
a few weeks and then are thrown out, whereas an orchid will 
last, in flower, from three weeks to two months and will blos- 
som again the next year. By the end of the second year one 
will probably be able to divide it and make two plants. 

Ques. To a beginner in orchid culture what sorts would 
you recommend for home growing? 

Ans. Well, I should advise either cattleyas which are the 
lovely purple ones or some of the countless varieties of cypripe- 
diums which resemble our wild ladyslippers. These are of very 
easy culture and will take much abuse. After gaining confidence 
and experience growing these types one will be ready to try a 
number of different kinds. 

Ques. Your statement that almost anyone can grow orchids 
amazes me. I have always understood that only an expert could 
undertake them. 

Ans. Many people are of your opinion and I think it arises 
from a confusion between the care of flowering plants and the 
germination of seed. Flowering-sized orchids require only the 
intelligent care for their needs that one must give any other 
plant to make it blossom but the germination of orchid seeds 
is a strictly artificial process and requires laboratory conditions 
and a skilled operator. 

Ques. I understand that you are continually growing young 


Cy; ALL of the specialized branches of horticulture, none 





* A radio interview with Mrs. L. Sherman Adams of Wellesley, Mass., over 
Station WEEI, at 9:00 a.m., Saturday, November 16, under the auspices of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
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plants in addition to the 50,000 of which you just told me. 

Ans. Yes, and it is the propagation of these young plants 
which calls for skill and understanding. Once they are of 
flowering age orchids are about the hardest of all plants to kill. 
A business acquaintance of mine who is also a keen amateur 
orchid grower often goes out of town for a week at a time. He 
simply waters the plants well, adjusts the ventilation and 
leaves the plants to shift for themselves. I do not pretend that 
this is a good practice but can one name any other pot plant, 
except maybe a cactus, which can stand such treatment? 

Ques. I am told that a very young orchid does not bloom in 
its first year or so of life. 

Ans. Yes. Some varieties will show flowers in about three 
years but most of them have to be cared for from six to ten 
years before they start to bloom. 

Ques. Now, Mrs. Adams, none of these orchids which you 
grow are hardy outdoors in New England are they? 

Ans. No, they come from practically all of the tropical 
countries of the world and are roughly divided into two classes. 
First, there are those which grow in the ground like our native 
ladyslippers. Then, there are those which perch themselves 
high up in the branches of trees, deriving their nourishment 
from the air. Contrary to popular belief there are no parasites 
among the orchids. 

Ques. What are the simple requirements, Mrs. Adams, for 
caring for these less finicky orchids of which you speak? 

Ans. Principally, no direct sun heat and air which contains 
enough moisture. 

Ques. I should think this required more than ordinary house 
conditions. 

Ans. Not at all. In fact, orchids offer a distinct advantage as 
house plants. They do not require the sun. The light from a 
north window where few other plants will thrive will do 
nicely for them, or east and west exposures where they get 
only the early morning and late afternoon sun. As for mois- 
ture, a galvanized tray filled with pebbles and kept damp will 
throw enough moisture around the plants as the water evapo- 
rates, especially if it is supplemented on bright warm days by a 
fine mist from a hand spray. Nowadays, with people interested 
in growing unusual house plants, small window greenhouses 
are being built to meet this demand. Some excellent types of 





Cypripediums are among the best orchids for house culture. 








The Books you’ve always hoped to own 


NOW YOURS ATA 
PRICE YOU CAN AFFORD TO PAY 


“Chinese” Wilson's books have always been issued in de luxe editions at a price too high for the average 
garden maker, yet almost every garden maker has wanted them. Now, these wonderful, high-priced books are 
available—still in de luxe editions—at half price or less. A remarkable opportunity has made it possible for 
“Horticulture” to purchase the publisher's entire list on terms so favorable that they can be offered to garden 
lovers at less than the cost of manufacture. The prices quoted make this the 


GREATEST GARDEN BOOK BARGAIN OF ALL TIMES 
Here they are :-— 


PLANT HUNTING 


TWO VOLUMES 
This was Wilson’s masterpiece. In it he reviews the fascinating history of plant hunting, N ow 
together with notes and anecdotes of the remarkable group of plant hunters whose work 
preceded his. In these two lavish volumes are the stories, too, of strange and rare plants 5 00 
to be found in distant parts of the world, with comments on many of China’s floral 
treasures introduced into this country. These two volumes contain scores of full-page © 
illustrations, many of them from Wilson’s own photographs. The printing is superb. Each 
book has a gilt top and deckle edges. It is an unusual event when a fifteen dollar set of 
books like this can be purchased for five dollars. Formerly $15.00 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE GARDEN 


TWO VOLUMES N 
These beautifully printed, handsomely bound, and fully illustrated books should have a ow 
place on the bookshelf of every garden maker who wishes to be informed about the $ 00 
newer trees and shrubs. They contain information not to be found anywhere else—in- 
formation about trees and shrubs, many of which Wilson discovered or introduced into a 
American gardens. Two de luxe volumes for one’s own library or for a holiday gift. The 
second volume of the set contains the newer trees and shrubs from foreign lands, with 
notes about different ways in which they can be used to advantage. A book based almost 
entirely upon Wilson's own expeditions. Formerly $10.00 


IF | WERE TO MAKE A GARDEN 


This was Dr. Wilson’s last book. It is a large book, handsomely made, but not too ornate. N ow 

It is filled with suggestions for garden makers from the point of view of a man who had 

seen gardens in all parts of the world and who was well qualified to speak with author- 5 00 
ity. The promise which this‘ book holds is evident from chapter headings, chosen at . 
random:—"’Spring Beauty in the Garden”; ‘Shrubs to Plant by the Waterside’; ‘‘The 

Brilliant Gaiety of Azaleas’’; ‘‘The Primrose Way”’; ‘’Forsythias to Greet the Spring Sun,” 

and ‘’The Loveliness of Autumn Asters.” Formerly $10.00 


CHINA, MOTHER OF GARDENS 


This unique work offers a fascinating approach to those mountainous regions of western N ow 
China from which came many of the Chinese plants now common in American gardens. 
Wilson is more personal in this than in any of his other books, giving more than a hint of $ 00 
the privations endured by his little company on the snow-capped hills where shelter was ’ 
hard to find and where roads were nothing but tortuous trails. The book contains an ex- 
cellent map, together with 61 illustrations and photographs taken by the author. 

Formerly $10.00 


-.4ARISTOCRATS OF THE TREES 


Now 

This superb volume, containing a frontispiece in color, is perhaps the most unique of all 

the books which Wilson wrote. It is a book which tree lovers, familiar with its scope, $ 00 
ee 








keep close at their elbows. Its many illustrations are a joy to picture lovers and its pages 
contain information not to be found anywhere else. Truly an aristocrat among books! 
Formerly $15.00 


THE LILIES OF EASTERN ASIA 


Now 

Having seen all of the known lilies in their natural habitats, and experimented with them 

under all climatic conditions, it is natural that Dr. Wilson should have an intimate and * 4 00 
cs 


Superb 





Christmas 
G ifts expert knowledge of lilies, their habits and cultural requirements. This book is a detailed 
account of such knowledge written untechnically enough for the beginner in lily culture, 
yet complete and scientific enough for the critical botanist. Formerly $8.50 


THESE GREAT WILSON BOOKS at 14 PRICE or less 
Order Your Copies Now While They Are Available 


Make Checks Paysbio to 4“ MOR TICU LTURE” 
300 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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these structures can be bought for as low as $39.50. In them 
one has a miniature greenhouse where excellent growing condi- 
tions for orchids can be maintained at all seasons. 

Ques. Now, about orchids purchased as cut flowers, will 
they last for several days or will they not? 

Ans. Yes, if they are taken care of. That is, not crushed 
while being worn or taken outdoors when the temperature is 
far below freezing. If worn alone, orchid flowers should be 
put in water in a cool place when not on parade. If made up as 
a part of a corsage, the whole corsage can be placed in the 
electric refrigerator at night. 

Ques. Then, Mrs. Adams, any flower which can last for 
such a long time is not expensive? 

Ans. Yes. The lasting qualities of fresh orchids are amazing. 
Most orchid corsages can be worn several times and we often 
refer to the ladyslipper type as made of rubber. I, personally, 
have worn one every day for a week, cutting its stem a little 
each night before placing it in water. 

Ques. If orchids can be picked off trees in South America, 
why do you bother to grow them in this cold climate? 

Ans. Those orchids which we grow do not occur wild any- 
where in the tropics. We specialize in those sorts which have 
been hybridized and improved in cultivation, resulting in 
longer lasting qualities and more brilliance of color. 


Change of Colors in Flowers 


nee inquiries are sent to horticultural magazines asking 

why certain flowers change color after being established 
a few years. Some of these inquiries can be easily answered but 
others only theoretically. If a plant shows only a few breaks 
in color that are decidedly different, the chances are that it is a 
mutation or sport. If they are merely a lighter or a deeper 
color, the change might be attributed to variation of light in- 
tensity or to changed soil conditions. 

Phlox is often reported as changing color. This can usually 
be attributed to chance seeds which have germinated in the 
center of an old clump and, being more vigorous, eventually 
killed out the original plant. Disease also changes the color 
of flowers as is the case when tulips “‘revert’’ and become 
striped. Insects also mark flowers to such an extent that the 
effect in color is different and makes one that is familiar appear 
to be a different flower to the inexperienced eye but, when 
reports come in that entire plantings of one color have com- 
pletely changed when moved to some other location, the first 
reaction is to say that it is impossible and that the person 
who made the report is either mistaken or “‘crazy.”’ 

However, the increased frequency of such reports, especially 
with regard to irises, causes the writer to reflect upon whether 
or not these reports are as unanswerable as they appear to be. 
Perhaps, we may be the “‘crazy’’ ones instead of the reportees. 
It must be readily admitted that it is unwise to say anything 
is impossible, especially with reference to horticulture. At best, 
none of us know too much concerning the wonders of nature. 
Why is it not possible for unknown chemicals in the soil to 
react within plants and change their colors? Such a thing takes 
place when alum is placed in the potting soil of hydrangeas. 
It is also a common practice to change the color of cut carna- 
tions by placing dyeing matter in the water and we also know 
that certain gases will have the same effect. 

It appears that the logical thing to do when such remarkable 
reports come in is to have them thoroughly investigated before 
saying that such freak happenings are impossible, especially in 
view of the fact that such reports are coming from individuals 
who are far from being “‘crackpots.’’ It might well be the case 
that when these changes occur some unknown chemical in the 
soil is responsible and the writer believes that it is quite possible 
that chemicals have a very decided effect on certain kinds of 
plants. 

—Harold T. Bent. 


Framingham Center, Mass. 
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AMARYLLIS 
GIANT AMERICAN HYBRIDS 


Will produce extra large 
richly colored blooms. 


Easily grown in the house 
and a splendid plant for 
the window iat 
Mammoth Bulbs: 
65c each 3 for $1.70 
$6.50 per dozen 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England's Leading Seed Store 


12 & 18 Faneuil Hall Square 
Beston, Mass. 


MAX SCHLING 
SEEDS and BULBS 


Our name commands the re- 
spect of gardeners both ama- 
teur and professional. And 
rightly so, because of twenty- 
five years of quality and serv- 
ice. We specialize in green- 
house bulbs. 


Fall Bulb Catalog is now off 
the press; sent on request. 


MAX SCHLING 
SEEDSMEN INC. 


624 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 









































Thanks for your kindness in provid- 
ing food and water. Please tell your 
friends about the AUDUBON 
FEEDERS and WATER FOUN- 
TAIN. We like them. They make 
attractive CHRISTMAS PRES- 
ENTS. Send your orders to the 


audubon jy g workshop 


NOT INCORE 


GLENCOE, ILL. 


f’ Automatic Feeder $1.75, Eye-Safe Feeder 
$1.50, Squirrel’s Defeat $3.25, Audubon 
Water Fountain, $9.50, Humming Bird Floral 
Cups 75c, $1.50, $2.25 plus 25c packing and 
mailing charges for each order up to 1000 
miles, 50c over 1000 miles. Clear View Feed- 
ing Station, $24.00 F.O.B., Glencoe, III. 








~ a Foot Scrapers ia 4 
P t A Christmas Gift for Dog Enthusiasts 


PUSH IN EARTH OR SET IN CEMENT 
10! tron Scotty 102 Cocker Spaniel 103 Iron Dachshunde 
104 Boston Tervier 105 Tabby Cat 
These “puppies” are lite-like size. Weatherproofed Colonial black. Boxed in holiday 
guiety. $3. 00 postpaid. Two for $5.00. C. O. D. if desired. Money back in full if 


“puppy” disappoints you in any of his “manners.” 
NAME OR HOUSE NUMBER INSCRIBED IN SILVER LETTERS $1.00 EXTRA 
BELL GARDEN INDUSTRIES, Dept. D, 3963 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


(Copyright 1940 Bell Garden Industries) 











PREPARED GLADIOLUS 
for EARLY FORCENG 
Now Ready 
a ANDREW R. KENNEDY, INC. ENNE 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants ABUL Bs 
" 22.24 West 27th Street New York City W iif 
iil Telephone—Maurray 4-7227-7228 





HOWARD S. KNEEDLER, JR. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


CHESTNUT HILL P. O. 


NORTHEAST HARBOR 
PHILADELPHIA MAINE 








LARGE TREES=— 


may be moved during the early Winter months, when the ground is frozen, more 
economically than in the Spring. 

Norway and Sugar Maples, Elms, Oaks, and other trees 20 to 40 feet in height, as 
well as Evergreens such as Douglas Fir, Arborvit», Spruce and Yews in large sizes. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established 1832) West Newbury, Massachusetts 
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Order by mail ... direct from 
the heart of the Pine country 


DECORATED BALSAM 
FIR WREATH 
$1.00 


Rich with the fragrance of the fir- 











clad New hills. 15” or 18” 
in outside eter and decorated 
1] with Pine cones, Alder berries 
Bayberries. Please size de- 
sir All material is and 
according to 

the Massachusetts servation 
Society. $1.00 each plus postage. 
3 for $2.75. 


PINE CONE 
PENDANTS 


Hard Pine cones, brightly trimmed 


with Evergreen sprays, red berries 

= Fang Uv rt colorful 60 
ow p an eplace e 
Three for 


ornaments. 
postpaid 





Balsam Incense—fragrance of the Maine woods. Box 
of twenty incense candles complete with holder, 35c ded post- 
Three boxes for paid 


California Pepper Berries—decorative cascading clus- 
ters of claret colored berries. Ideal for long lasting 7 
vase arrangements. Generous bunch ................ ..- 


you live East of the Mississippi, please add 25c each on “plus postage” items; 
Wt Vest of the Mississippi add 600, Let us send these fragrant gifts direct to your 
Send check or money order to— 


ead D., LITTLE-TREE FARMS, INC., Framingham Center, Mass. 




















, WHY NOT GIVE 
\ “HORTICULTURE” 


A Christmas Gift Subscription | 





of your garden magazine is the 
ideal way to solve perplexing 
problems as to what to give 
your gardening friends. Happy 
will they be with this latchkey 
to better gardening and this 
twice-a-month reminder of 
you. Send in your Christmas 
Gift Subscriptions now. 


Mail the coupon today. | 


HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


/ o , 


NN ia ss dete wil ei i de ea ra Na 


U. S. $1.00 a year: Canada $1.25 a year: Foreign $2.00 a year 
Shall we mail Gift Cards? Yes[] No([] 























“Permanent. Labels Again Considered 


DO not want to stick out my neck about “‘permanent”’ labels 

but after smiling at Mr. Meriam’s report in the September 1 
issue of Horticulture which I had previously missed compre- 
hending, I want to suggest that the secured permanence of a 
label is worth a little extra cost. I think the platinum chloride 
procedure, which has been previously mentioned as involving 
ten grains of that salt in four ounces of water, is a sure thing 
that one can depend upon and I have just been checking up 
some labels which were written in 1911 and 1915. These are 
even a little better than when they were new because the zinc 
has been etched away slightly with the passage of years and the 
platinum stands out black and certain. To use this label is not 
wildly expensive, because less than two dollars will make 
enough “‘ink’’ to last anyone a lifetime, and the use every time 
of a clean gold pen is not too much of a strain on the pocket- 
book. (I should say right here that the label writer who is at 
work on cleanly polished zinc can be sure of his results if the 
platinum black words appear immediately. If the words are 
pale, either the pen or the solution is at fault.) 

One of the bothers:I find is the support for labels Mr. 
Meriam speaks of as ‘‘a standard of galvanized wire with the 
upper end bent to form an offset loop.’’ Investigation will 
show that wherever one bends such galvanized wire as is easily 
available he breaks the thin coating of zinc on it and in the 
course of a year or so disintegration starts. When this disinte- 
gration includes the wire that holds the label, however good, 
it simply becomes a lost label. It is for this purpose that 
“Breeze Hill’ sticks to rods of quarter-inch plumber’s brass 
which will “‘stay put’’ forever, and can be obtained at not 
much more than five cents each. The connecting wire between 
the rod and the label we make of relatively heavy aluminum 
wire and that does not seem to weather away either. 

In the “‘Breeze Hill’ practice the diagonal bit of zinc which 
carries the information is bent around a limb but is purposely 
not closed with any tool because of the constant probability 
of forgetting that it is there and the girdling that would result. 
The zinc properly applied has enough spring in it to expand 
and those I have mentioned above (one 20 years old) were 
in just that fix. 

I am unable to see any “‘permanent”’ labeling in which any 
form of ordinary steel or iron has a proper place. 


Harrisburg, Pa. —J. Horace McFarland. 


Red Valerian, Old-Fashioned but Good 


HE red valerian, Centranthus ruber, is a hardy, strong- 

growing, bluish-leaved perennial with three-foot stems 
which are inclined to flop or trail unless staked. When plants 
are grown from seed, the showy terminal clusters of flowers 
may vary in color from crimson to pale red, those borne 
during the early part of the season often are overlooked in 
competition with those of other plants. They are passed up 
for use as cut flowers because of the fragrance which has been 
found offensive to some people. 

The real garden value of this old-fashioned plant is the 
fact that it flowers occasionally all Summer and in late Autumn 
puts on a really startling show. Planted in closely placed, odd- 
numbered groups and staked with brush, this species has a 
definite contribution to make to the Autumn border. Placed 
at the top of a rockery or in a semi-wild place and allowed to 
trail, it also proves well worth growing. 

By selecting seedlings of outstandingly pleasant color and 
growing them from cuttings, it is possible to get away from 
the less desirable variations in flower color. One of the varia- 
tions which often shows up when large batches of plants are 
grown from seed is a good white variety. However, it is not 
necessary to sow many seeds and make selections, since this 
white variety has been propagated vegetatively and may be 
obtained true to name. 
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MERRY conned 10 BIRDS 





Provide a winter sanctuary for birds. 
Watch them flock to this Swing 
Feeder to eat, safe from cats and 
squirrels. Vane keeps entrance away 
from wind. Strong glass sides. A 
humane gift for bird lovers. Order 
today, $2.50 postp’d (Canada $3.50). 
Try our nourishing Suet Seed for 


outdoor birds. 3 lbs. $1.00 postpaid. 


Send for Gift Catalog — hand wrought Fire 
Screens, Weather Vanes, Foot Scrapers, etc. 


Hacerstrom Metratcrart Srupio 
1246 Chicago Ave. Evanston, Iil. 











For Christmas 


Give Your Garden Friends 
WHEELER CROFT 


Hand-Pollinated Delphinium 
Seeds: 


Snow Queen—Long spikes of pure 
white flowers of good lasting 
quality. 

Burgundy—Rich wine, even color, 
long spike. 

Cornflower Blue — Large, double- 
flowered, vivid blue. 

Royal Purple — Bright Royal pur- 
ple. Gorgeous. 

Venetian Nights — Dark brilliant 
blue. Lovely. 


Packet of any of these $2.50 
Trial packet $1.00 


AGNES A. WHEELER 








6123 S. BE. 18th Ave., Portland, Oregon 





AS A GIFT 

Winter window shelves 
The Cape Cod 
Window Whatnot 


at leading dealers or direct 


GARDEN CITY FLORA 
PRODUCTS 





Folder H on request 


EVERGREENS for CHRISTMAS 
DECORATIONS 


500 Assorted Galax Leaves 
25 Leucothoe Sprays 
12 Sprays Choice Holly 
100 Ground Pine. $3.00 Prepaid 


Blue Ridge Rhododendron Gardens 
Altamont N. C. 
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HORTICULTURE 


Methods to Use in Dyeing Flowers 


ERTAIN flowers found only in white in nature can often 
be attractively colored by absorption dyes. Gardenias are 


well suited to this purpose. They color readily. The absorption . 


dyes on the market are usually satisfactory. Inks of various 
colors, especially red, as well as aniline dyes can be used to ad- 
vantage. The dye will often go up quicker if the flower stem is 
recut to expose new tissue. Usually about two hours or more 
are required to obtain a satisfactory depth of color. Consider- 
ably longer will be required if the dyeing is done while the 
flowers are in the refrigerator. Some dyed flowers have a tend- 
ency to fade in bright light, thus it is well to keep them in the 
dark and not to color them too long before they are required. 
The dipping method of dyeing flowers is satisfactory for 
many living flowers as well as for Winter bouquets. The 
following formulas are recommended for this purpose: 


Deep Shell Pink—Dissolve one-quarter teaspoon of mercurochrome crystals 
with four teaspoons of powdered alum in a pint of hot water. Very good 
on Bristol Fairy and dried gypsophila. 

Salmon Pink—Use Sanford’s cardinal red ink (not royal red). Use rain 
or well water only in this solution in July and August to avoid the chemi- 
cals used in city water. 

Deep Pink—Use Sanford’s or Higgins’ red stamp pad ink; a two-ounce bottle 
will make one quart. Use eight teaspoons of powdered alum. 

Royal Purple—Use Waterman's patrician purple ink (in small bottles only) . 
This is extra good on freesias. Tint the flowers with blue first. 

Violet, Orchid, Lavender—Use Waterman's or Sanford’s violet ink. Tint 
the flowers with pink for orchid, blue for violet. Dip the white flowers for 
light lavender. 

Blue- Green—Use Parker's green ink for St. Patrick’s green or use Water- 
man’s tropic green ink (in small bottles only). Dip twice. 

Flag Blue—Use Parker's permanent blue-black ink and Parker's permanent 
royal blue ink mixed half and half. Dip twice or tint the flowers with 
lavender. 

Medium Blue—Use Parker's or Waterman's permanent blue ink. Dip twice 
or tint the flower with lavender. 

Peach, Apricot, Orange—Different shades of yellow chrysanthemums dipped 
in salmon pink solution produce the above shades. 


When preparing the mixtures for all inks listed above, except 
for deep pink, pour a ten-cent bottle of ink and four teaspoons 
of powdered alum into a pint container. Fill the balance with 
cold water. One pint of ink will make three gallons of dye. Use 
six heaping tablespoonfuls of powdered alum to a gallon of 
dye. Use show card colors on calla lilies; one tablespoonful 
thinned down with warm water will color 12 to 15 lilies. 

—Victor Reis. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Protection of Climbing Roses 


r TENDER climbing roses can be removed from their sup- 
ports, the whole plant can be tied into a reasonably tight 
bundle and protected by wrapping in some non-absorbent 
material, such as glass wool or cranberry tops. There is no 
point in going to this trouble for varieties which are known 
to be hardy during most Winters. 























" What,When Where 
: “and How to Plant 










— i eetemieohen. en 
§ by rats S60 Shaka Gecsact oe ere ae 
Brig wets season. Unusual! value. 

2 WEEPING WILLOWS. Long. slender 
One aa, oe 

freestone, budded. Gov't. inspected. 

10 ROSES. Everblooming 2 yr . 
verses. Choice red. pink. white, tie yao 5 


: NGHILL NURSERIES, BONHS240TIPP CITY, 
E* Ak, Clip 


and Mai/ with Money Order or Check 








THE COLOR CHART 
The Garden club of New Haven 


Use this simplified wheel with its masks for planning 
accurate color combinations in arrangements for your 
home, in shows and in the garden. Brings much pleasure 
with successful results. 


* Ideal Christmas Gifts for * 
your flower-loving friends 
Price, $1.00 Each 
10 or more, 25% discount. Postpaid 
Order Now from Mrs. John R. Demarest, Orange, Conn. 
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VITAMIN B-1 


one ee ee 
NOW CONTAIN 


Pantothenic acid, 
| PEG CPmel @tal-lelii-h ald) 
Bs, and Nicotinic 
Acid! 





Your garden deserves ail these vital 
growth factors...now available in 
Thompson’s new Vitamin B; plus-Pel- 
lets.e Vitamizing means healthier, 
more beautiful plants and flowers... 
more luxuriant lawns, lovelier indoor 
plants. In pellet form for greater con- 
venience. 
Easily Applied with Thompson’‘s Vitamizer 


= 


— 


Vitamizes as you water. Just place 1 to 6 
Thompson's Vitamin B,; plus-Pellets in 
Vitamizer which fits in hose under nozzle 
or surface sprinkler. Correct solution auto- 
matically applied to garden. No guess- 
work, no measuring, no tiresome labor. 
Vitamizer (for Thompson Pellets 

only) with directions........... $1 


Thompson Vitamizer and box of Thomp- 
son Vitamin B; plus-Pellets— $1.89 
If Your Dealer Cannot Supply You, Write 


Wm. T. THOMPSON CO. 
1015 East Olympic Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 


APPROPRIATE 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


AMARYLLIS 
Choicest hybrids in creamy 
white, pink, blood red and 
other separate colors, and 


mixtures, largest sized bulbs 
50-75 cents each 

MORAEA 
POLYSTACHYA 

Large blue iris-like flowers, 

grand house plant, of easy 

culture $1.25 dozen 
LILIUMS in wide variety. 

American-grown bulbs. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


326 Front Street, Weymouth, Mass. 


























“am MARIE Obs 


abe Ly 2 to 3 in. across; 
y, red, orange, yellow, 
gold; pan + rie Ay bi-colors, bizarre 
atterns. Bloomsin 8 wks.--until 
rost. 14-20in. tall. T 
Pkt. (75 seeds) 100; 
200 Seeds 26c. 
Seed Catalog Free. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 278 Burpee Bidg., 













CHECK-R-BOARD PLANT SCREEN 


Neat, Cheap and Durable. 
Easily stored for use again next year. 


5’ wide; any height to 
Send for booklet of Sher ee 8 fences 
CHECK-R-BOARD FENCING CO. 











Lane 
Germantown PHILA., PA. 





**Color, Composition and Design 
of Massachusetts Gardens.”’ 
**Color, Composition and Design 

of New England Gardens.”’ 
“Everyone enjoyed your unusually interest- 
esting lecture. I have never seen such 
perfect color photography.” 
Special fees will be given to clubs present- 
ing the lecture for the benefit of any of the 
relief organizations. 


271 Beacon Street 


MINIATURE GREENHOUSES 


Something New in Protected Rompeon: gee 
~ —— ahd 


ca = “rigid i" portable. 
® Spring b and flow- 
ers bloom several 
weeks earlier. 
> Sow seeds a month 
earlier! 
Write od arcad 








Tent Pattern 
STANLEY COBB, Dep 
22 Barry Road, aa. N. ¥. 





CARNATIONS 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Cultural Booklet sent upon request 
PIPER’S 


Livingston New Jersey 














im Rust-Resistant. Giant spikes 
2 to 3 ft. tall. Huge, exquisite 
blooms, easy to grow. 3 finest 
iS ‘colors, Crimson, Rose 
Yellow, a l&e- -Pkt, of 
each, all 3 for 10c, 
postpaid, Send today. 

Seed ye Free--Guaran- 
= teed flower and vegetable seeds. 


W. Atiee Burpee Co., 280 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 

















SENSATIONAL EVERBLOOMING $1 60 
CLIMBING TALISMAN ROSE ~ 


Has all the beauty, color and fragrance of 
the Talisman Rose. A real Everblooming 
Olimber, unique and rare. Plants set out 
this Fall will be continuously loaded with 
flowers all Summer long. Extra strong, 2- 
yr. eld field-grown Plants. $1.00 each; 3 for 
$2.50; 6 for $4.50; 12 for $7.50. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 





BOX B BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

$3.50 

> Peat Moss 53°" 
100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat ...... $2.00 
100 lbs. Pulv. Shee ure ....$2.75 
100 Ibs. Pulv. Cow De «s«ean $2.75 
100 Ibs. Bone Meal ............ $3.00 


ROTTED STEER weenie 
100 Ibs., $1.00; 2-3 tons ........ 6 ton 
1-ton bulk, $7.00; 4 tons, bulk . $5 ton 
Delivered Phila. and vicinity 
E. L. SHUTE & OO., Line Lexington, Pa. 
menace: Phone Lexington 210 en | 
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TRI-OGEN, the combinadon 


HORTICULTURE 


Little-Known Chinese Rhododendron 


LTHOUGH one of the rhododendrons of lesser impor- 
tance, Rhododendron heliolepis, has certain merits which 
should not be overlooked. It grows five to ten feet high and 
has leaves about three inches long which are slightly aromatic. 
In this section it blooms early in May on bushes which may 
be spreading in growth or tall and decidedly leggy. The ten 
or fifteen plants in our garden bear loose trusses of flowers 
ranging in color from rose to pale pink and blush white, the 
individual blossoms being about one inch across. Combina- 
tions of these various shades are especially delightful in small 
arrangements or bouquets. Long stems may be cut without 
serious damage to many of the plants due to their leggy 
growth. 

Since this rhododendron is a species from Yunnan in China 
where it is affected by the monsoon period, it should receive 
a generous amount of water during dry weather. Although 
each plant may not bloom every season, nor the growth be 
surpassingly beautiful, a group of these rhodedendrons may 
well deserve a place in the larger garden and bring joy to the 
heart of the owner. 

—Lucy A. Stewart. 


Oregon City, Ore. 


Growing Winter-Flowering Begonias 


INTER-flowering begonias, such as Pink Perfection or 

Exquisite, make excellent house plants for bloom at a 
time of year when most other plants are out of flower. They 
are hybrids which inherit the leathery foliage and flower clus- 
ters of Begonia socotrana. From the tuberous-rooted begonias 
they inherit color, form, and size of individual flowers, along 
with the ability to form tubers. 

In addition to new form and color, the plants are rugged 
enough to withstand relatively rough handling without serious 
injury, and will bloom in heated apartments for relatively long 
periods. Their flowers, either single or double, appear in a 
wide range of color, red, orange, salmon, carmine, apricot, rose, 
white and pink. 

At the close of the six weeks’ flowering period in January, 
the plants will retain their growth on a window shelf with a 
reasonable amount of watering. Since none of them produce 
seeds, the special forms must be carried along by vegetative 
propagation, preferably cuttings. 


The Care of Ferns in the House 


AILURE to succeed with Boston ferns is often caused by 

standing them in jardinieres which are too small, or in 
which there is no raised support for the pots. If the pots rest 
directly upon the bottom of the jardiniére, water is almost 
certain to stand around the roots, with the result that the soil 
becomes sour and the ferns either take on a sickly appearance, 
with yellowing foliage, or else drop their leaves. There should 
be an inverted pot or a block of wood under the pots so that 
this condition cannot exist. Overwatering must be avoided and 
yet the plants must not be allowed to completely dry out and 
wilt. It is best to let them become fairly dry and then to give 
them a thorough soaking so that the soil will be saturated from 
top to bottom. 
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You will marvel at the 
hidden mysteries and 
beauties of Nature 
when seen through 


this powerful y 1S 


A great daily 
A 


No. a 
companion. . 


most valued posses- 
sion. A wonderful gift. 
4%"high. iin b's. us. 


Po 
$2.00; 3 for $5. 00 
Money refunded if not satisfied. 
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HORTICULTURAL SERVICE 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Box 5613 




















EXCLUSIVE FLOWER SHOP 
FOR SALE 


Most attractively fitted up with green- 
house for show purposes and lovely peren- 
nial garden for summer display. Alsosells 
pottery and . A grand opportunity to 
add garden ture and ornaments. — 
The trade is well established and profit- 
ably operated. Illness causes sale of busi- 
ness for $3800 (actual physical value). 
Would consider se property which 
includes a fine among ted in one of 
Boston’s wealthiest suburbs. Harold R. 
Stuart, 154 Boylston St., Boston, Lib. 5255. 




















CHRISTMAS COLLECTION 


5 Each Large Gladiolus Bulbs, attractively 
wrapped, sent prepaid for $2.00 


AMADOR LIGHTS OF 4 

Tet EROS conse 
MILDRED 

BRIGHTSIDE RE _— 


RAPTU 
KING ARTHUR SOHWABENGIRL 
Write Dept. H for 1941 Oatalog 


paannees NURSERIES 
Seabroo New Hampshire 


at WILD FLOWERS FOR 

Wy CHRISTMAS 
Wreaths & Decorations 

Write for descriptive literature 


VICK’S WILDGARDENS 
Glen Moore, Pa. 











yf ven A GIFTS FOR +B sap 
tely wrap 
SIN INVISIBLE PLANT STAKES 


12-24” and 12-36” for $1. 
Gift Box of 18 MINIATURE STAKES for $1 ‘00 
S-L-N INVISIBLE PLANT SUPPORTS 

rE OG” Co oe aaa $2.00 
S-L-N GARDEN LINE in Gift Box for ....75¢ 
CURRIER SUET FEEDER (enameled) for 50¢ 

Send for Christmas folder 
W. B. ESSELEN, 80-B Boylston St., Boston 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 








BEGONIAS: 300 Rare, Unusual Varieties. 
Xmas Special: 6 Begonias, different, $2.50. 
Descriptive, illustrated Book, 50 cents. 
Green Tree Flower Gardens, Tristram 
Coffin Whitaker, 5348 Greene, Phila., Pa., 
Victor 0182. 





GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical 
subjects. Special rates to small clubs. Sub- 
jects written to order for distant clubs. 
Harold T. Bent, 124 Edgell Rd., 

ham Center, Mass. 





GREENHOUSES, $69.75 up. Complete ex- 
cept foundation and heater. George Pearce, 
Builder, East Orange, N. J. 





CAMELLIAS add glamour and sparkling 
beauty to your greenhouse. Their radiant 
beauty brings you new happiness. Easy cul- 
ture. Free catalogue. “ ew,” Box H, 
Crichton, Alabama. 


GREENHOUSE OWNER or Nurseryman’s 
family. Young woman convalescing from 
nervous breakdown, wants boarding place 





4 , helps you 
3 tor venes- Pcon Biack: i with pleasant family where she can have 
4 spot and mildew; killsmany |) , useful work. Will ag regular board rate 
‘ insect pests. Econ cal, easy t© | SEEDS FROM SWITZERLAND Birds love these Feeding for first month. Care of “Horticul- 
1 apply — just mix mix with water and Stations that swiag frem ture,” Boston, baa 

window, porch, or tree. 





Rare flowers of the Alps, together with 
unusual kinds from mountain and plain 
the world around, all coming to us by 


Easily attached. Light 
construction. Painted jade 
green. Size 22x22 inches. 


. Buy at garden supply stores. 
Rose tte. Co., accede ad Ogen Bidg., Pista, Pa. 


POSITION WANTED 


























way of Sumeetent. Ask for the inter- Attractive and Practical. WORKING FRAP GARDENER COTE 
esting catalog. atented. INTENDENT: e aged, m 
children, life experience greenhouse sod 
CORREVON-AMERICAN Price—$2 Postpaid outdoors. Excellent references. Seventeen 
ROSE GARDEN SPRAY TREATMENT cert. 8 BRIDGEBORO, NEW JERSEY EDWARD GAY BUTLER years last position. Box 167, Warehaw, 
> Boyrcge VIRGINIA ad 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


Room 601, 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 
New York City 


MASSACHUSETTS 


| HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
| 598 Madison Avenue 


YEARBOOKS ON DISPLAY 


A collection of garden club year 
books from all parts of the country 
are on display at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass. These year books in- 
clude those which won the awards 
in the 1939-1940 competition con- 
ducted by "Horticulture." 














Flower Show and Lecture 
December 18 at 2:30 P.M. 


Construction of Rock Gardens 
by Frederic H. Leubuscher 


All persons interested in gardening are 
cordially invited to become members. The 
privileges of membership are as follows: 


Subscription to “Horticulture.” 





Service of Field Secretary. 


Horticultural Course 
Plant Pathology and Entomology for 


Lectures during the Winter. 
Seasonal Flower Shows. 


The Philadelphia Flower Show, one 


admission. 


Garden Visits in the Spring. 





the Practical Gardener 


by Dr. Cynthia Westcott 
The Plant Doctor 


A six-lesson laboratory course in Plant Pathology 
and Entomology for the Practical Gardener will 


BROADCASTS 





: Saturday mornings, 9:00 a.m. 


Station WEEI, Boston, Mass. 


December 7 — C. Russell Mason 
"How to Have Birds in the Garden in 
Winter" 


December 14— Alfred A. Fraser 
"This Year's Holiday Flowers” 


December 21 — Miss Brenda E. Newton 
"A Librarian Looks at the Holiday 


be given in the Society's rooms beginning on 
Tuesday, December 3, at 2:30 P.M. The course 
is planned to familiarize the home owner with the 
most important plant diseases and insect pests 
which occur on the trees and shrubs, annuals, and 
perennials most commonly grown. Actual speci- 
mens showing the work of each enemy on its host 
will be provided for study, in the belief that 
prompt recognition of such symptoms in the 
garden will save time and money in the applica- 
tion of control measures. 


Fee for the Course: 


Library—circulating privilege to 
members. 


Year Book. 


Annual Dues — $3.00 
The Christmas Gift for your 








Garden Books" $5 to members; $7 to non-members garden-loving friend! 







































































Read our catalogue by the fire log 
Iris - Hemerocallis -Peonies 
New and Striking 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
The Kelloggs North Granby, Ct. 





EXETER 
WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Catalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 
Exeter, New Hampshire 


Box 352 





LANDSCAPE CURBING 


A Rust Resisting Alloy Steel 

Metal Edging Strip For The 

Separation of Lawn From 
Road, Walk or Garden. 


WRITE FOR FOLDER K 


Oxf 
- THE PORCUPINE CO. 
. FAIRFIELD, CONN. 














Newton Center Garden Club at the Woman’s Club House. 

Jan. 18-19. Pensacola, Fla. Fourth Annual Camellia Show of the 
Men’s Camellia Club of Escambia County in the San Carlos Hotel. 

Jan. 25-26. Augusta, Ga. Camellia Show of the Sand Hills Garden 
Club in the Old Medical College Building. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 1. Boston, Mass. Annual Camellia Show of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

Feb. 1-2. Houston, Tex. Fourth Annual Camellia Show of the River 
Oaks Garden Club at the River Oaks Country Club. 

Mar. 1-2. Houston, Tex. Sixth Annual Azalea Trail of the River Oaks 
Garden Club. 

Mar. 17-22. Boston, Mass. Seventieth Annual New England Spring 
Flower Show of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society in the 
Mechanics Building. 

Mar. 17-22. New York, N. Y. Twenty-Seventh Annual International 
Flower Show of the Horticultural Society of New York in co-opera- 
tion with the New York Florists’ Club at Grand Central Palace. 

Mar. 22-30. St. Louis, Mo. Greater St. Louis Flower and Garden 
Show at the Arena. 

Mar. 22-Apr. 6. Natchez, Miss. Tenth Annual Pilgrimage of the 
Garden Club of Natchez. 

March. 23-30. Seattle, Wash. National Flower and Garden Show of 
the Society of American Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists. 
Mar. 24-29. Philadelphia, Pa. The Philadelphia Flower Show at the 

Commercial Museum. 


8 
ré 
8 Go Rurpee's | Comine E FOR WINTER SOWING 
: | mportant Coming Events 
ze A .2 y 4 i MG Poy iASs a it You can sow seeds of Eremurus, 
39" Dec. 6-7. East Greenwich, R.I. Christmas Greens Show of the War- Kaun, Cotten, Sainte, Se, Sie 
S ee 5 ( wick Garden Club at St. Luke’s Parish House. oun tans, al an > eee 
ne peng Pe Dec. 6-8. Baltimore, Md. Fifteenth Annual Christmas Greens Exhibit All these need Winter's cold for 
4 ep bg Packet of seeds of each, at the Baltimore Museum of Art. ae as nn B. 
r e ume ° . . 
00 Mpurpec's Seed Catalog Free. Dec. 9-10. Portland, Me. Annual Winter Flower Show and Sale of MOORESTOWN NEW JERSEY 
00 W. Alice Burpes Co. 578 Burpen Bide. f Corictame Greens of the Longfellow Garden Club at the Eastland 
5¢ ° 
o¢ Dec. 10-11. Winthrop, Mass. Second Annual Winter Flower Show of g A guide to a — 
LOWTHORPE SCHOOL the Garden Club of the Winthrop Woman's Club in Odd Fellows Drnroors a Se Se 

»: For Women) Hall flowers as well as the old 
— unded 1901 E owe 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE Dec. 11. Marblehead, Mass. Christmas Decoration Show of the | F LD & IL. isvorites. ienest quany. 

rrangers of Marblehead a ott Hall. AR special offers. 
- a ty! hy wy tk eee Dec. 11-12. Plymouth, Mass. Christmas Flower Show of the Plymouth -- Oo HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 
oe WINTER TERM starts JAN. 6, 1941 Garden Club in Memorial Hall. 302 Dreer Bidg., Phila. 
John A. Parker, 8.B.,M.Arch., Director Jan. 15-16. Richmond, Va. School of Judging and Flower Arrange- 

50. ’ 
ts. Groton, Mass. Write for Catalog ment sponsored by the Garden Club of Virginia at the Jefferson i ER ra & 
-, Hotel. HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped 
o Be Choosey Be Woozey | Dec. 17-18. Newton Center, Mass. Christmas Greens Show of the | Bary HEHBS: io scmin Onclos. we 


HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on 
receipt of 25 cents. 


HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 
cents. 

WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM. Inc. 

BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 





ORCHIDS 


1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer 
a large assortment of flowering plants and 
unflowered seedlings from $3 up. For the ex- 
hibitor our collection contains many unusual 
and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 
Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY MASS. 











sy Pheasants, and other 


Ornamental Birds 
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Thousands of People Say 
“Birds are Lots of Fun” 


AND THAT’S AN IDEA 
































FOR CHRISTMAS! 


(Country Life) 
WILD BIRD FEEDER 





The New 
CHICKADEE DINER 


Attracts all the cheerful little 
clinging birds. A delightful, orig- 


inal gift. “Hangs anywhere and This weather-resistant, all- 
metal Feeder hangs any- 
where outdoors. The birds 
flock to it! Grain trickles 
down automatically and‘ is 
inaccessible to squirrels. 
Feed pan rubber bound to 


protect little feet. The most 


comes crammed full of 12 Tid 
Bits. 16” long. Complete with 12 
extra assorted refill Tid Bits, 1 
attractively boxed. 6 for $5. 
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Plenty of excitement when the 
birds flock to this glass-topped 
feeder. Remains dry inside de- 
spite rain or snow. All models fit 
any window and may be installed 
from inside the room. Each in- 
cludes cake holder and seed 
hopper. 


W14D 14” long 
W19D 19” long 








CAPE COD INN 


New in design and 
principle, this spacious 
outdoor revolving 
feeder is a charming 
and authentic repro- 
duction of a Cape Cod 
cottage; sparkling 
white with green roof. 


ti 


widely used automatic feeder 
in America. Satisfaction 
guaranteed! 14”x9”. Price 


complete postpaid. 
(3 for $5.50) $]- 95 


Guaranteed by Good Housekeeping 
as advertised therein. 
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Order Early 


To avoid the Christmas 


Sad te 


rush. Transportation Pre- 
paid within 600 miles of 
Boston. Beyond that dis- 
tance, expressage extra. 


The birds flock to it. Easy to install on any post. Com- 
plete with seed hopper and cake holder. 
Full 23” x 16” with glass front 


Other Unusual Gifts from Breck’s 
aay Easy-to-See” THERMOMETER 


A practical gift which will 
appeal to everyone. 3” 
round glass thermometer 
fastens securely to outside 
of window pane. Ac- $] 


curate. Guaranteed. 
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W25D 25” long 





























FR ES Ord aed rh ere er 


Always popular and easy to grow 
—just add water. Selected bulbs 
are already set in pebbles in 
these attractive 7” bowls of sim- 
ple lines and clear colors. Choice 
of White, Turquoise, Cameo 


Pink, Rose, light or dark 
Blue. Christmas wrapped, $] 


boxed, postpaid 


SEND “on FREE BOOKLETS ! 
Bird booklet is 


crammed full 
of interesting 


and authorita- ‘ a 
tive inf i aper ites, ex-large 
nega tv th (50 for $2.25) . 60c doz. 


. 9 
tion you 1] Mammoth Paper 
want to keep. Whites 75e doz. 


In the Xmas_ Chinese Sacred Lilies 
booklet you'll (50 for $3.50) .95e doz. 
find “just the 
thing.” 

Both are beau- 
tifully illus- 
trated. Sendfor 
them today! 


sbic 
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A wonderful gift for apartment 
dwellers and country home own- 
ers alike. 24” long. Fits any win- 
dowsill. Comes —* full $1 
of 12 assorted Tid Bits . 


wn 
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LILIES-OF-THE-VALLEY 
“Redi-to-Gro” Gift Units 


Ten selected pips care- 
fully planted in sturdy 
container to bloom in- 
doors in 21-25 days. A 
greeting which is sure 
to give pleasure. 


(Three to one 
address $3.50) eat each 
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BULBS for the HOUSE 
a 
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Since 


60 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 
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